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‘You,too, Should 
Invest by Mail 


6:7, 






HROUGH the medium of the mails, | 


thousands of men and women, in this 
country and abroad, have invested their 
money in our strongly secured First Mort- 
gage Bonds. Smith Bonds are owned now by 
investors in 48 states, and in 33 countries 
and territories abroad. 


$100, $500 and $1,000 bonds are sold out- 
right for cash in maturities from 2 years to 
10 years; $500 and $1,000 bonds are sold 
under our Investment Savings Plan on pay- 
ments extended over 10 months. Regular 
monthly payments earn the full rate of bond 
interest — now 634% or 7%.. Every dollar 
is protected by safeguards that have resulted 
in our record of no loss to any investor in 53 
years. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ How to Build an Independent 
Income,” enables you to look forward 5, 10, 
20 years or more and see the results you can 
accomplish by following a plan of systematic 
investment. Our booklet, “Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety,’”’ explains the safeguards 
that protect every investor in Smith Bonds. 
For copies of these booklets, send your name 
and address on the form below. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 
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% Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 


The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-189 and blank for 
free examination, and start treatment 
atonce. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P. S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 














WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and $2 
Fall gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for 
museums and collections. Some worth $1 
to $7 each. I want serious minded boys in 
every section to gather specimens for me. 
Work is simple, instructive and interest- 
ing, but requires some study. My in- 
structions give methods of attracting, capturing, pain- 
lessly killing, preparing, mailing, 100 descriptions, 50 
illustrations, and large price list showing prices I pay for 
inds. The small cost will be refunded after we do busi- 
ness, even if only $6 worth. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
tne — ee Te MR. SINCLAIR, 
ealer in Insects. Dept. 71, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





SYorekeeper for STOVINK “*oncay-"* 
Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, 
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Miscellany 


TRAILS 
By Lewis Worthington Smith 


Trails are not roads. Trails have no end, No 
town 

Waits for them when the twilight, dropping 
down : 

Her manile of gray fleece, brings candle-glow 

And rest with friends. Who rides a trail must 
go 

On with the sunset. He must keep his eyes 

On misty distances, must feel surprise 

Assail him, where gaunt hill-steeps break and 
part, 

Untouched by fears drawn up to storm his 
heart. 


Trails are the tracks of those who ventured 
first 

Across the desert, tortured by hot thirst, 

Or broke their way through trampled bough and 
vine 

And heard the tempest soughing in the pine. 

Somewhere the course is lost in trackless sand, 

Or spreads about the green stretch of a land 

Virgin, uncharted, where no footsteps guide, 

Where old dreams brought their scrip of faith 
—and died. 


Trails twist and turn. They find new things to 
prize, 

New lures on either hand for ardent eyes. 

Trails are the marks of those who passed this 
way 

Once and forever, high-heart hopes at play. 

The mountains may be high, the rivers wide; 

Trails seek the danger of the far untried. 

It matters not what other brave urge fails 

For him who has his part in blazing trails. 


THE PROTEAN INFLUENZA 


HERE are few diseases that assume so 

many different forms as influenza. Each 
one of the several types in which influenza 
appears differs so much from the others that 
it would be considered a distinct disease 
were it not that exposure to one type is often 
followed by the symptoms of another, show- 
ing that the poison is one and the same. 
Moreover, anyone who has suffered from an 
attack of one form is, for a time at least, 
immune to any other type of influenza. 

The types so far recorded are the intesti- 
nal, the respiratory, the cardiac, the nerv- 
ous and the rheumatic. There is also a 
chronic or “blind’”’ form in which there are 
no. recognizable symptoms. The patient 
feels ‘below par”’ condition, has a subnormal 
temperature, is easily tired and in a more or 
less depressed mental state. 

The respiratory form is the one generally 
thought of as influenza, but it is not always 
the most common form. It begins like a 
severe cold, with chilly sensations or a dis- 
tinct chill followed by a rise of temperature, 
catarrhal symptoms in the nose and throat, 
sneezing, stuffiness in the head, sore throat 
and a profuse discharge from the nose, loss 
of appetite and depression of spirits. The 
voice is hoarse, and the patient has a 
harassing cough, at first dry and hard, and 
later attended with an abundant secretion 
of mucus. The trouble may stop ‘here. In 
that case the symptoms will clear up in the 
course of a week or two. But it may go on to 
inflammation of the ear or to pneumonia. 

The intestinal type shows symptoms af- 
fecting the digestive organs. These vary from 
simple dyspepsia with nausea and vomiting, 
and intestinal irritation with colic and 
diarrhoea, to vomiting of blood or bloody 
diarrhea. In prolonged cases the symptoms 
are not unlike those of typhoid fever. 

In the cardiac type the poison spends its 
force on the heart, and that organ may be 
crippled for life. 

he nervous form is very common. .The 
patients suffer from excruciating headaches, 
sharp pain in the eyes and neuralgic pains 
all over the body. The muscular weakness is 
extreme, and the mental depression is equally 
severe. One variety of the nervous type of 
influenza .is marked by drowsiness and men- 
tal dulness. 

The so-called rheumatic type is a variety 
of the nervous type, the painful symptoms 
predominating without any great mental 
disturbance. These various types may shade 
into one another so that it is sometimes 


impossible to describe the attack as of this 
or that form, and it must be called simply 
influenza. 


THE LION OF JUDAH HATH 
CONQUERED 


V tay te Empress of Abyssinia, believed 
by her people, not without some reason, 
to be the many-times-removed granddaugh- 
ter of King Solomon and the biblical Queen 
of Sheba, is the present representative of the 
oldest dynasty in the world. The official and 
imperial form of signature of her house is 
“The Lion of Judah Hath Conquered.” 
Major E. Alexander Powell and his wife 
recently had the pleasure of presenting her 
with a red umbrella, that being, they were 
informed, the acceptable offering established 
by custom. Major Powell has described their 
visit, which was interesting from the moment 
of entering the royal courtyard, when they 
were startled by a chorus of deep-throated 
resonant roars from two caged lions, one 
each side of the doorway, and were informed 
that had they come a few weeks earlier they 
would have found the great beasts roaming 
the courtyard, free and familiar as dogs. 
Unfortunately, the children of a court 
official had teased them beyond the limit of 
their good nature, and a tragedy had re- 
sulted; hence a reluctant decree of cages for 
the future. 

Conducted ceremonially to an audience- 
hall, the visitors beheld the Empress Zauditu 
sitting motionless upon her throne, swathed 
in voluminous white garments and gauzy 
veils and peering with alert and beautiful 
dark eyes through a filmy scarf. At one 
point in the conversation she asked Mrs. 
Powell, “Is it true that in America women 
smoke?” and when the lady admitted that 
some of them did she added reflectively, 
“One of myancestors, the Emperor Theodore, 
punished smokers by cutting off their lips.” 

She reminded her guests that she was the 
only empress in her own right in the world, 
and when Major Powell was sufficiently 
uncourtier-like to suggest that Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands rules over some 50,000,000 
subjects in the East Indies alone she was 
quick to retort, ‘“‘True, but she is only a 
queen.” 

Aftergraciously acceptingthe red umbrella, 
which she lowered her veil to inspect, dis- 
playing good features and a clear olive com- 
plexion underlaid with rose, she presented 
them in turn with gifts,—gold medals and 
gold-framed miniatures of herself,—and 
they took their departure. As they drove 
away the living lions that guard the Lion of 
Judah were still magnificently roaring 


“FEW JOKES WILL BEAR 
REPEATING” 


VERYONE desires to be well liked by his 
friends and associates. Almost a hundred 
years ago—in' May, 1828—The Youth’s 
Companion printed some advice to its 
young readers on that subject, which is just 
as much to the point today as it was then. 
Be not. always speaking of yourself. Be 
not forward. Listen when spoken to. Avoid 
old sayings and vulgarisms. Be choice in 
your compliments. Command your temper 
and your countenance. Never acknowledge 
an enemy or see an affront if you can help it. 
Doubt him who swears to the truth of a 
thing. Dare be singular in a right cause; 
be not ashamed to refuse. Never appear to 
be in a hurry. Neglect not an old acquaint- 
ance. Make no one in company feel his in- 
feriority. Avoid punning and mimicry. Talk 
not long at a time. Tell no long or doubtful 
stories. Hold no one by the button when 
speaking. Forestall not a slow speaker. Say 
not all you think. Give not your advice un- 
asked. Remember few jokes will bear re- 
peating. Learn the character of the company 
before you say much. 


THE WISE TAILOR 


AX readers of The Companion who have 
studied rhetoric under a competent 
teacher will have been told that there is a 
subtle force in ‘“‘understatement’”’ that no 
amount of exaggeration and bombast can 
equal. Here is a homely illustration of that 
truth from the Argonaut: 

Three tailors conducted their business 
in the same block, and they were keen rivals 
for patronage. In an attempt to draw more 
trade one put up a _ signboard reading, 
“Thomas Jones, Best Tailor in This City.” 
The second decided to go him one better, 
and exhibited a sign with the motto, 
“Robert Brown, Best Tailor in This State.” 
The third tailor quietly read the inscriptions 
and then posted a board reading, ‘Richard 
Rahm, Best Tailor in This Block.” 
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This Fine 
FREE Enamel Leather 
Week-End Case | 
| 
"THIS attractive “round week-end | 
case’’ iS very much in vogue. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it | 
combines smart appearance and con- 
venience. Unlike the regulation shaped 
case; the round style holds a hat as | 
well as the other things required fora | 
short trip. | 
Made of black enamel, trimmed in | 
russet leatherette, and fastened with | 
a polished brass lock and side clamps. 
Lined with a soft shade of cretonne. 
Contains a large pocket inside the | 
cover and a removable hat form in | 
the bottom. The handy 16 x 8-inch | 
size. Just what you need for weeleend | 
and vacation trips. 


How To Get It 


We will send you this fine Enamel Leather 
Week-End Case for only one new yearly 
subscription to The Youth's Companion 
and $2.70 extra, or for 6 subscriptions with- 
out extra money. Or, the Case will be sold 
for $6.00. Send postage for 9-Ilb. package. 
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O your sewing where it’s most 

comfortable. The New Companion 
Portable Electric may be used on any 
table, and packs away in closet when 
sewing is finished. Complete with 
motor and carrying case, it costs no 
more than a foot-treadle machine. 


WE SAVE YOU $25 to $40 


We offer choice of eleven styles, including 
oscillating and rotary machines in both foot 
treadle and electric models. We also guarantee 
for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. 





THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL 


Tf the New Companion Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly satisfactory in every pat 
ticular after you have tried it in your home 
for three months, we will REFUND YOUR 
MONEY and take back the machine at our 
expense. 


Factory Prices — 
Attractive Terms 









Be sure to get 
Our Liberal Offer 
and Attractive Terms be- 
fore purchasing a new 
sewing machine. 

A post-card request 
brings our free illustrated 
booklet and full particu- 
lars by return mail, 
Send it now. Drop Head, Style 3 
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8 Arlington Street Boston 
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“ O 1 play tomorrow, Mr. Vincent?” 

The speaker was Jack Farring- 

ton, a senior at Lambert High 

School. The man to whom he spoke, 

Mr. Rodman Vincent, combined the duties 

of instructor in mathematics and baseball 

coach. Just now, he was thinking entirely 

about geometry. The class was about to 
in. 

‘One thing at a time, Jack,” he said, 
rather coldly. “If you will come to me later, 
on the field, I will answer you.” 

He called the class to order, and Bob 
Davis was asked to recite. He shuffled 
forward to the blackboard, and drew a 
blurry diagram; and launched into a mum- 
bling description of the proof. 

“First state the proposition,’’ snapped 
Mr. Vincent. 

_Jack Farrington, slouching backward into 
his chair in a rear row, opened his eyes a 
little wider as he heard the familiar words. 
Geometry, he thought, was dull stuff. What 
had these angles and arcs to do with real 
living? Why couldn’t something more vital 
and important be stated as a proposition? 

Suppose you took one of the proverbs, 
or a statement by any of the great thinkers 
—by Emerson, for instance—and were then 
required to prove it. Could you do it? ‘‘Provi- 
dence is always on the side that has the 
Strongest reserves,’’ was one of them. Who 
said that? Napoleon. Well, Napoleon ought 
to know, but he was wrong. The little Japs 

feated the haughty Russians, didn’t they? 
And Washington’s tattered army defeated 
the mighty power of King George III. Jack 
wondered if all the familiar proverbs and 
Sayings were equally undemonstrable, if you 
brought facts to bear on them. He pondered 
this question as the lesson went on, and he 
was still not called upon to recite. 

hat is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

The words had always thrilled Jack. Yet 

¢ began to think about the men who really 

ave gained most of the world—Alexander 
the Great was one, and Julius Cesar, and 

Napoleon. Did they lose their souls? Or did 
the sense of absolute power blot out their 








Jack Farrington’s Beanstalk 
By David Loraine and Arthur Floyd Henderson 


Chapter 1. ‘JACK AND THE BEANSTALK” 


feeling of loss. And the multimillionaires of 
our time, who have so much authority and 
surround themselves with so many luxuries. 
Is the price they pay for such success too 
high? Jack felt that he wanted to hold up 
his hand, and cause some excitement in the 
drowsy geometry class, by asking Mr. Vin- 
cent this question: 

“Mr. Vincent, do you think it is possible 
to make a million dollars honestly?” 

As a small boy, Jack had often upset his 
teachers with just such questions. But he 
was almost eighteen now, and had learned 
not to come out of a moody doze, in the 


. classroom, with a question that had nothing 


to do with the lesson. He continued to 
sprawl—and to dream. His friends, as well 
as his teachers, regarded him as an incurable 
dreamer. He had a lot of energy, but it 
came by fits and starts. He was regarded 
as an impractical chap, who would never 
make very much out of himself. 

School was over at last, and it began to 
rain soon afterwards. There would be no 
baseball practice. Jack went home to spend 
the afternoon with a book. 

Something had moved him that day. 
Instead of reading with his usual keenness, 
Jack sat for a long time near his window at 
home, gazing out over the roofs of the houses 
of the little manufacturing town of Lambert. 
Directly in front of him, cutting off part of 
his view of the river, were two gigantic 
brick smokestacks, blackened at the top; 
and between them, and away to the right 
and left, stretched sagging telegraph wires, 
from which hung stray pieces of string and 
rope with stones attached, lodged on the 
wires by the accurate aim of mischievous 
small boys. From the street, three stories 


below, came shrill shrieks from children 
who, were quarreling. donkey engine 
puffed and panted in the coal yards op- 
posite; it had an ear-piercing whistle, which 
usually made Jack jump, even when he was 
buried deepest in a book. Coal yards on one 
side of the street, and a long row of un- 
sightly ‘‘three-decker’”’ homes on the other 
side! Jack had always thought it strange 
that such a grimy, unattractive town as 
Lambert could have sprung up in such 
lovely green country as the Connecticut 
River Valley. 

“God made the country, and man made 
the town,” thought Jack. ‘Well, that’s 
a quotation that any fool could prove.” 

He rose, with a sudden burst of energy, 
and began to sort out his books and clothes. 
Some he placed in one part of the room, 
as though they were to be packed together 
in a bag or trunk. He was very neat-handed 
about this. People who thought him lazy 
would have been surprised to see how 
efficiently he worked. Books were every- 
where—even under the bed. He stacked 
them up carefully on the bureau. He only 
lingered for a moment over a battered red 
diary—a Wanamaker Diary, with a date 
ten years back. He opened it and glanced 
at the childish hand with which he had writ- 
ten in it. There was a very peculiar signature 
on the front page. “J. Farrington, Esq.,” 
it read, and then: “President of the U. S. of 
America.” 

He gave a sort of impatient snort, but he 
continued to look at the queer old diary 
with a certain tenderness in his eyes. In 
fact, he was still gazing at it when his door 
opened with a crash, and the tousled head of 
his little brother thrust itself into the room. 





“*T just want a 
chance.” Jack's 
blue eyes were be-  , 
ginning to sparkle - 


“Hullo, Jack; who’s going to win to;, 
morrow?” i 
“T thought I told you to knock, -before: 
you opened my door,” answered Jack, 
severely. ; 
“Aw, I forgot. Excuse me. Say, who’s 
going to win?” 
“We are.” 
“That’s good. You going to pitch?” 
“Maybe.” 
Jack had thrust the red diary into his 
pocket. A smell of cabbage had come into, 
the room from the kitchen where Mrs. 
Farrington was cooking supper. 
“Come, boys.” = 
It was her voice—a very tired voice, 
In a few minutes the family sat down at the 
kitchen table—Mrs. Farrington, her two 
sons, and their little sister Pauline. 


T= kitchen was small and badly in need 
of repairs. The walls, painted shiny 
green, were chipped and smudged. Above 
the washtubs the roof had leaked, and.a 
great patch of plaster had come down, ex- 
posing the bare laths. During the summer, 
tar from the roof would ooze between the, 
laths and hang down in slender threads. 
All the other rooms of the flat needed re- 
pairs, but none so badly as the kitchen, 
the very heart of the Farrington home. . 

But there was no money for repairs. - 
There was scarcely money enough for food- 
and clothes. 

“Where are the buns, Jack?” asked Mrs. 
Farrington. . 

“Buns?” Jack’s face went blank. Then 
his bright eyes, under his smoothly brushed : 
chestnut hair, became suddenly penitent. 
“I forgot,” he said. “I was thinking about 
something else, and I didn’t stop at the 
grocery at all.” 

Henry scowled at his brother. Buns were 
a favorite of his. After a pause he said: “‘The 
grocer’s mad at you, Jack. You told him 
you’d work for him last Saturday night, 
and you didn’t. He got way behind with his 
orders.” 

Jack looked sadly at his mother. 

“I guess I’m not much good,” he said, 
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in dull tones. “‘I meant to tell you—there’s 
a little trouble about my studies; math and 
physics, mostly. It’s to be decided tonight 
if they’ll let me play or not tomorrow. I 
guess—I guess I’m not much use to any- 
body.”’ 

“Yes, you are, Jack.”’ Mrs. Farrington 
was alarmed. She had never seen Jack in 
this mood. ‘You are a sweet, helpful boy 
when you want to be; and you have such 
a good mind. Doctor Enright says so. You 
are just careless, that’s all. You don’t 
think. At least, you don’t think about 
practical things.”’ 

“That’s it. | know I read when I ought to 
study. Every time I sit down to work I see 
those wonderful books of father’s, and I 
can’t resist the temptation. I finished ‘The 
Lives of the Presidents’ today,” he said, 
with a trace of pride. ‘Going to start 
Emerson’s ‘Journals’ tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Farrington made no answer. At 
forty-two, she had been chosen to bear one 
of the greatest sorrows that come to women. 
She was a widow. Responsibility for her 
family lay on her slender shoulders alone. 
John Farrington, her husband, had risen 
very rapidly in the mills at Lambert. He 
was assistant general manager at forty; 
but he saw—or thought he saw—a broader 
opportunity in New York. He went there 
to organize a small business with a friend, 
leaving Mrs. Farrington and the children 
to follow when things should be established. 
But his wife and children never went to New 
York. John Farrington had been _ there 
scarcely three months when the crash came. 
It came in a most unexpected way, through 
the dishonesty of the partner whom Farring- 
ton had trusted as a brother. The loss of 
his small capital he could have stood. The 
dishonesty of his trusted friend was too 
much for him. He never recovered from the 
blow, his health failed, and within two 
years he was buried in the big cemetery 
at the north of the town. 


MaRY FARRINGTON, broken-hearted, 
would gladly have followed him there, 
except for her children. For them she must 
live; for them she must work and pray and 
smile when she would weep. There was 


sufficient insurance, fortunately, to maintain © 


herself and the family, but only with rigid, 
pinching economy. She loathed the neighbor- 
hood in which she was forced to live. It 
had never been a refined district. The 
“three decker’ house, in the top floor of 
which they lived, was one of a long row of 
drab buildings just like it along the east 
side of the street—Pleasant Street, as it 
was very unappropriately called. : 

Once, passing a comfortable cottage at 
the other end a town—a small, cozy Dutch 
Colonial house, wreathed in wisteria vines 
and climbing roses, Mrs. Farrington’s eyes 
had filled with tears. Jack asked her why 
she was crying: ‘Oh, for no reason,” she 
answered. But there was a reason. It was 
in that pretty, homelike little cottage that 
she and her husband had started their 
married life with such rosy prospects, such 
high hopes. The boys and the little girl 
were too young to remember it. But they 
had all been born there; not in the 
dirty, cheerless three-decker on Pleasant 
Street. 

Jack knew the story of his father in a 
general way, of course, but its details were 
unfamiliar to him. He had been only ten 
when his father died. His most poignant 
impression of the whole sad affair was his 
mother's terror and dread of New York— 
a terror that he shared in part. Psychologists 
would have called it a fear of the unknown. 

After supper Jack helped to dry the 
dishes. Then he sat down to think about 
tomorrow's game, against Torrington Acad- 
emy. He was ashamed of himself for his 
carelessness and for his poor marks. But if 
the teachers would only let him play he 
would redeem himself through the baseball 
game for his shortcomings in the classroom 
and at home. 

Mrs. Farrington, sitting near the lamp, 
was reading aloud to the two young children. 
Tonight’s story was ‘‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk."" Jack would have scorned the idea 
that a fairy tale could: interest him. Yet 
those old fairy tales, woven from stuff that 
has interested mankind since the dawn of 
human history, have a curious grip on the 
minds and emotions of most people who 
will listen to them honestly. They are 
bloody, some of them; they contain alarm- 
ing personages, giants and dwarfs, ogres and 
wolves—personages that typify some of 
the dangers through which mankind has 
passed, or some of the old superstitions 
that were so terrible to our forefathers. 
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Jack listened to the fairy tale. There were 
things in it that challenged him. ‘‘Jack”’ 
in the story was idle and careless and the 
son of a poor widow—a brave lad, but a 
thoughtless one. He sold his mother’s cow 
for a handful of beans, and the family went 
supperless to bed that night. Henry looked 
over at his big brother, at this point in the 
story, and made a face at him. ‘“That’s 
what you did,” he seemed to say. “It’s 
your fault we had to go without buns.” 

The older brother lowered his eyes, while 
Mrs. Farrington read on. 

The widow in the fairy story threw the 
beans out of the window, and they grew up 
overnight—high, higher still, till the top 
leaves were lost in the clouds. Jack climbed 
the stalk and met, at the top, a lovely lady 
who warned him about a cruel giant who had 
killed his father. Jack bravely entered the 


Vincent came up to Jack. ‘I’ve good news,” 
he said. ‘You're eligible." 

“Then I'll play today?” asked Jack. 

“T expect you will. Davis will start the 
game, but his shoulder is sore.”’ 

“T just want a chance.” Jack’s blue eyes 
were beginning to sparkle. His mouth 
tightened. With eager, nervous fingers, he 
opened his locker and pulled out his uni- 
form. 

Mr. Vincent had a paper in his hand. 
It was the batting order of both teams. 
“Remember Longyear, the only real hitter 
on the Torrington team,”’ he said. “Don’t 
take chances with him.” 

The little coach passed on and was soon 
talking earnestly to Davis at the other end 
of the dressing-room. Ten minutes later 
Jack was on the field, warming up with 
Sam Jencks, the substitute catcher. It was 
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**THE GIANT'S HOUSE” 


T= IS is the sky line of lower New York City, to which Jack Farrington goes 
in this story to win fame and fortune if he can. Each of these great office 
buildings houses enough people, during the working day, to comprise the entire 
-sized country town. From left to right, the principal 
skyscrapers in the picture are the new City Hall, the Woolworth Building, 
fifty-one stories high, built from the profits of the Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores, 
and the new American Telephone & Telegraph Company building. Greater 
New York, with more than eight million people, is the largest city in the world. 
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iant’s house. He made three trips up the 

anstalk, returning first with the giant's 
hen that laid golden eggs, then with bags of 
money, and at last with the magic harp. 
As Jack was making away with the harp, 
the giant awoke and pursued him. But 
Jack was equal to the emergency. He 
chopped down the beanstalk, and the giant 
fell and was killed. And Jack was able to 
make his mother comfortable and happy 
for the rest of her days. 

“Good for him!’’ exclaimed Henry. “He 
was a brave boy.” And little Pauline clapped 
her hands with delight. 

Some very modern people object to the 
old fairy tales. They say that the child 
should not be frightened, should not know 
about strife and danger, about ugly things 
of any kind. But few mothers of truly great 
men and women have held such ideas. Who 
doubts that Mary Washington told stories 
out of folk-lore to her little George? Who 
imagines that Nancy Hanks Lincoln was 
afraid of inspiring her wonderful son by 
telling these tales? For these stories are in- 
spiring; ‘Jack the Giant-Killer” and “Jack 
and the Beanstalk”’ and many another of the 
fairy tales are able to put courage and self 
confidence into the hearts of young listeners. 
Jack had dared to climb; and by his daring, 
even when pursued by a relentless foe, he 
had won success. 


ACK FARRINGTON lay in bed that 

night for a long time before sleep came 
to him. He reviewed the books he had 
read; the stained and tattered volumes that 
had been his father’s: “‘Plutarch’s Lives,” 
the “‘American Nation” series, Emerson’s 
“‘Journals,”’ Hazlitt’s ‘Life of Napoleon”’ 
and a score of others—biographies, for the 
most part, personal histories of real men 
who had dared and had attained. Jack 
wondered if he had wasted his time on all 
this reading that was not required at school. 
Ought he to have put more time on his 
physics and his mathematics? Jack was not 
sure. He only knew that he was restless, 
dissatisfied, eager to do big things and 
become somebody of importance. Out 
of so much reading had grown a sort of 
beanstalk, stretching up—up somewhere 
into the sky. Jack wanted to climb, to make 
a name for himself. How do so many other 
poor boys grow into famous men? Jack 
wondered about it. Well, he would try hard. 
He would begin with the baseball game 
tomorrow. If he got a chance, he would 
show them something. He fell asleep with 
this thought firm in his mind. 

Next afternoon, in the dressing room in 


the cellar of the high school building, Mr. 





a hot, calm day; perfect baseball weather. 
The academy players were all. in clean uni- 
forms; they had the biggest collection of 
bats Jack had ever seen. 

The stands were well filled. Torrington 
claimed the state interscholastic champion- 
ship. They practiced in an efficient way, 
under the direction of an ex-major-league 
coach, They looked as if they meant to mop 
up this presumptuous high-school team. But 
the Lambert cheering was excellent. They 
cheered the team, and each member of it; 
Jack thrilled to hear his own name at the 
end of the sharp yell. And when Torrington 
went to bat, Jack watched Davis carefully, 
hoping—in spite of his own personal desire 
to get into the game—that the pitcher's 
sore shoulder would stand the strain. 

Davis seemed to have both speed and 
control. Not a Torrington man reached first 
base for three innings. The dangerous Long- 
year went out on a terrifically high fly to 
center field. But Gustafson, pitching for 
Torrington, was also at his best. The game 
settled down into that rare thing in school 
and college baseball—a pitcher’s battle. 
It was not until the seventh inning that 
Gustafson, usually a weak hitter, connected 
with a slow ball, high and on the outside of 
the plate, for a three-base hit that went 
squarely between the Lambert right fielder’s 
legs. A lucky hit. But lucky hits count as 
much as any others. 

Then Davis lost control, and walked the 
next man on four pitched balls. The last of 
them, indeed, was a wild pitch. Lambert's 
catcher caught it only by flinging himself in- 
to the air. Luckily, it stuck in his mitt, and 
he picked himself up and glared ferociously 
down the third-base line. Gustafson, who 
had expected to trot comfortably home, 
scrambled meekly back to third. 

“Davis's arm is dead,” said Mr. Vincent, 
sitting among the substitutes on the bench. 
“Go in, Jack, and give all you've got.” 

It is hard to imagine a tougher situation 
for a relief pitcher,—two men on base, 
nobody out, and the top of the batting list 
up,—but Jack walked out to the box with 
hardly any nervousness. This was his chance. 


E started with a ball, and then 

retired the first batter who faced him 
with two curves and a fast one, shoulder 
high. The batter did not swing at it; when 
he was called out, he protested vigorously, 
and his coach came over from the bench 
and made a further protest against Jack’s 
motion. He did not expect the umpire to 
honor the protest; he only wanted to un- 
settle Jack’s nerves. But Jack paid no atten- 
tion, and when play was resumed he retired 
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the next Torrington batter on a high foul 
which the hard-fighting Lambert catcher 
caught after a hard sprint. 

Two out, men on second and third, score 
tied, and the clean-up hitter coming up to 
the plate, swinging two big, black baits! 
Longyear stared at Jack as if his eyes could 
bore holes through the pitcher. The Tor- 
rington slugger had been retired three 
times on tremendous fly balls—each would 
a been a home run if it had been hit less 

igh. 

Longyear swung his two bats, dropped 
one and pounded the other on the plate. 
The catcher came out for a conference with 
Jack, who walked forward to meet him a 
few feet, while the Torrington rooters 
shouted, “Write him a letter’ and other 
ancient witticisms. 

“Walk this fellow,”’ whispered the catcher, 
hoarsely. ‘“Take a chance on the next man.” 

But Jack shook his head. He was in the 
mood for big things. He wanted to outwit 
Longyear, to strike him out. 

He threw two wide balls, obediently; 
then, with the catcher still signaling for a 
pitch-out, he put the next pitch over the 
heart of the plate. ‘Strike one. Longyear 
grinned and kept his bat on his shoulder. 
Another ball, too low. On the next pitch, 
Longyear started to trot down to first. 
The umpire called him back. Strike two. 

Now Jack and Longyear faced each other 
again, and the big Torrington player knew 
that this slim, unknown young high-school 
substitute was trying in deadly earnest to 
strike him out. His grin faded. He swung 
hard and heard the ball hit the center of his 
bat with a crack like a pisto! shot. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw it start on a line 
directly over second base. The Lambert 
outfielders were caught napping, expecting 
the intentional pass for me a the catcher 
had signaled. The ball whistled over the 
center fielder’s head as he dashed back for 
it, and bounded sharply over the grass till 
it disappeared down a little hill behind the 
——— in center field. An easy home run. 

our runs! 

Jack finished the inning and the rest of 
the game; he cannot remember how things 
went. He pitched grimly, almost mechani- 
cally. If there were tears in his eyes, he did 
not even dash them aside. He had a vague 
impression of coming to bat in the ninth 
inning, with the game hopelessly lost, and 
making a two-base hit. He scored soon after- 
ward—Lambert'’s only run. But what is one 
run against four? 

When it was all over and the Lambert 
players were dressing sadly in their locker 
room—and what is so cold and bleak as 
the dressing-room of a beaten team?—Mr. 
Vincent came up and spoke kindly to 
Jack. 

“Never mind, Farrington. Except for 
that one mistake you did well. There'll be 
plenty more games to win.” 

But Jack could see that the coach was 
bitterly disappointed, and so were the Lam- 
bert players and rooters. Nobody blamed 
Jack. Jencks, always loyal, walked home 
with him and said that the center fielder 
had really lost the game by playing too 
close. 

“No, he didn’t,’’ said Jack. ‘“‘I disobeyed 
the signals. It is my fault.” 

He sat alone after Jencks had left him at 
his home, with a friendly squeeze of the 
hand. But Jencks could think of no further 
comfort for him. Jack sat alone in his little 
room. He felt chilly. The day seemed to 
have turned cold and gray. He took the big, 
white varsity letter “‘L,’’ which the manager 


‘had given him after the game, as was his 


right, to sew on his sweater. He stuffed it 
savagely behind his books. 


N Monday he went to the principal’s 
office at school. Mr. Vincent was there 
with the principal, Doctor Moody. : 

“I want to leave school, sir,"’ Jack said. 
“I'm a failure here, and I want to try some- 
thing else.”’ 

Doctor Moody knew Jack only slightly. 
He was surprised by the earnestness in the 
boy’s tone. He would have been more sur- 
prised if he could have looked into the future 
and have realized how proud he would be, 
some day, because Jack had attended his 
school. Principals of schools rejoice when 
boys who studied under them become we 
known and celebrated men. But Doctor 
Moody would probably not have selected 
Jack for future distinction. He knew him 
only as a rather careless boy. 

“What do you want to do?” he asked. 

“T want to leave Lambert and go to work; 
I think I will go to New York.” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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“ Cr ee Ethelwyn; 


you’re really going to get on in 

college, if I’m a prophet,” declared 

Sally, settling herself cosily among 
the cushions in the window seat. 

Ethelwyn raised her clear blue eyes 
questioningly. 

“You needn’t pretend not to know what 
] mean,” Sally went on, ‘‘but then, I don’t 
believe you really do, Innocent.” 

Sally had dropped into the freshman’s 
room for a chat after the last afternoon class. 
The two girls were from the same home 
town, but Sally was a sophomore and quite 
conscious of her extra year’s experience. 

“Well, I'll tell you, my dear, for I shouldn’t 
wonder if you are far too modest to have 
guessed it,”’ shecontinued gayly. “‘How proud 
dear old Miss English Composition Smith at 
the Academy will be that at least one of her 
pupils is making good here. You know | 
never did distinguish myself by putting 
words on paper. Well, I’ve heard pi An those 
themes of yours posted up in the English 
alcove for the rest of the class to read and 
profit by.” : 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ Ethelwyn inter- 
rupted. ‘‘You know it was always easy for 
me to write,” 

“Yes, it is something, too,” Sally insisted ; 
“let your sophomore friend talk. It means—”’ 
She paused impressively. ‘‘ It means, ’’— here 
Sally dropped her voice to a solemn whisper, 
—at the end of mid-years you'll be a 
Scribe; the Scribes always choose their 
girls from the English stars.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you're mistaken,”’ Ethelwyn 
remonstrated. “Of course I'd just love to be 
a Scribe. I think they are all such splendid 
girls, but I’ve heard that they are dreadfully 
hard to please.” 

“That’s true enough,” her friend re- 
turned, “they fairly put their candidates 
under the microscope, but you’re all right, 
unless—”’ 

“Unless what?’’ Ethelwyn queried. 

“You don’t mind if I speak plainly, do 
you,—an old friend who’s known you since 
primary-school days?” Sally asked. ‘You're 
a perfect dear, but ever since you could 
toddle, you've been picking up stray cats and 
homeless dogs, and now that you're older it’s 
stray humans you take up with, all kinds of 
queer forlorn people. At home it didn’t 
matter. Everybody knew you, but here,— 
well, college is different, that’s all.” 

“Why, Sally,” Ethelwyn began reproach- 
fully, but her friend interrupted her. 

“No, it won’t do here at all. There’s that 
latest waif of yours,—that dumpy ugly 
creature with the brilliant plaid clothes 
who's always glued to your side. Nelly’s her 
name, isn’t ith Why she doesn’t call herself 
Eleanor or Helen now that she is in college, 


_ 1] can’t imagine. You've got to get rid of 
” 


Nelly. 

“But I don’t see why I should ‘get rid 
of — as youcall it,” Ethelwyn protested ; 
“she—” 


“Of course you don’t,” replied the sopho- 
more, taking her friend’s two hands in hers. 
“You’re such a dear—no, such a little goose 
—that I’m going to be cruel—no, kind 
really—and tell you. You mustn’t be seen so 
much with this Nelly now that you are in 
line to be a Scribe. She’s,—well she’s just 
impossible, that’s all. The Scribes will never 
elect you!” 

“Why, Sally Baker,” cried Ethelwyn with 
glowing cheeks, ‘I’m ashamed of you. 
Nelly has the kindest heart. You can’t think 
how good she was to me when—” 


‘“X TOW don’t misunderstand me,” Sally 

coaxed, putting her arm around her 
friend, ‘‘I dare say ‘Nelly’ has a long list of 
virtues. Please don’t enumerate them. You 


must just forget her virtues and remember- 


she’s sure to frighten the Scribes away from 
you. It’s only your own kind heart that 
makes you put up with her.” 

“But,” Ethelwyn began. 

“I’m afraid I can’t stay to hear your 
buts,” Sally interrupted, consulting her 
watch. “Here it is almost dinner time and 
I'm half a mile away from my hall. If you 
are a sensible girl and want to be a Scribe 
one of these days and an honor to your 
parents and your school and the home 
town, just follow my advice and get rid of 
‘Nelly.’ It sounds horrid, I know, but you'll 
thank me one of these days.” 

Sally kissed her friend’s cheek and was 
gone. 

As Ethelwyn made ready for the evening 
meal, she reviewed the history of her ac- 
quaintance with Nelly. On that unhappy 
second day at college Nelly, the tiresome 
Nelly, had been the only one to hold out 
a helping hand. Somehow or other the purse 
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Ethelwyn raised her blue eyes questioningly. ‘You needn't pretend not to know 
what I mean,’’ Sally went on, ‘‘but then, I don’t believe you really do”’ 


that contained Ethelwyn’s little surplus fund 
for books and pocket money during the first 
term had disappeared. She had reported the 
loss to the head of the dormitory only to 
receive a curt lecture for carelessness. It 
was careless, she admitted, but the day had 
been so crowded with new experiences that 
the purse had not entered her mind. 

It was impossible to be angry with good- 
natured Sally, and, although Ethelwyn was 
indignant at her suggestion, she could not 
help being elated over what Sally had said 
of her prospects of election to the Scribes. 
How proud her father and mother would be! 
Then that phrase of Sally’s came back to dis- 
turb the pleasure of her reflections. ‘Get 
rid of Nelly’’—how could Sally think of 
such an unkind thing! “But of course Sally 
doesn’t understand,” she told herself. 

All the wretchedness of that moment came 
back to Ethelwyn now. Text books had to 
be bought at once for the opening classes. 
Sally, her only friend, was detained at home 
by a wedding in the family and would not 
return until the next week. Ethelwyn had 
crept away to a bench ina retired spot on the 
grounds to try to think things out. She could 
not bear to send home for more money, for 
that small fund had been none too easy to 
spare. The idea of borrowing was very dis- 
tasteful, and besides she knew no one yet. 
Ethelwyn had been too much absorbed in 
her own trouble to notice when another 
girl, an odd little figure in a bright plaid 
gown and a gay but ugly hat perched un- 
becomingly on her straight sand-colored hair, 
had settled into a disconsolate heap at the 
opposite end of the bench. 

Then a falling book had startled her, and 
she glanced up to meet a pair of miserable 
eyes very red about the rims, The friendly 
smile that won so many of Ethelwyn’s bat- 
tles came struggling out. 

he owner of the red-rimmed eyes made 
a sorry attempt at a return smile and spoke 
in an uncertain voice, ‘College is pretty 
queer at first, isn’t it? But I suppose it will 
be different when we get used to it.” 

A few moments later the two girls were 
exchanging experiences; Ethelwyn heard all 
about the home that Nelly had just left and 
that now seemed so far away, of the adored 
big brother who had sent her to college and 
of her struggles with entrance examinations. 
Suddenly, Ethelwyn never knew why ex- 


actly, she found herself telling Nelly the 
whole story of the lost purse. 

The dejection vanished at once from 
Nelly’s attitude. She sat up straight and 
declared eagerly, “I can spare enough for 
the books you will need at first, and then 
we'll find a way to make up the rest. I’ve 
heard of girls who made lots of money by sell- 
ing candy at college. I have some splendid 
recipes. You go ahead and get your books 
and it will all come out right, I’m sure.” 


S° Ethelwyn had bought the books, and 
later the candy business prospered so 
well that the debt was paid and each girl had 
a little profit for a rainy day. In other re- 
spects things had not gone well with Nelly. 
She was not very quick at her studies and her 
preparation in a small country high school 
had been none too sound. She soon found 
herself in a distressing muddle. Instructors 
seemed to speak a strange language to which 
she held no key. Ethelwyn, who had always 
led her classes, did what she could to bring 
some order into the mass of unrelated ideas 
that poor Nelly was trying to stow away in 
her brain, but at best it had been uphill 
work. 

In making friends with her fellow students, 
Nelly had been just as much of a failure. The 
girls she met had not taken the trouble to 
discover in Nelly Morris anything more than 
a dull unattractive little body who dressed 
badly. Their light-hearted jesting was almost 
as incomprehensible to literally minded Nelly 
as the learned discourses of the instructors. 
No one had been rude or intentionally un- 
kind; Nelly was merely overlooked. So it had 
come about that Ethelwyn was her only 
friend. 

Scribes or no Scribes, it was impossible to 
desert Nelly now. When Ethelwyn had 
finished dressing she tapped at Nelly’s door 
and, linking her arm in her friend’s, they 
joined the others who were trooping down to 
the dining-room. 

From the day of Sally’s counsel, Ethel- 
wyn began to notice that her way was beset 
by Scribes. They joined her on the campus, 
at class room doors and in the social half 
hour after dinner. And Nelly was always 
there too. When the president of the club 
dropped in to call upon Ethelwyn, she found 
her painstakingly explaining the meaning of 
the corrections in one of Nelly’s rejected 
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themes. Ethelwyn did her best to draw her 
friend into the conversation, but Nelly was 
shy in the presence of a girl who was so 
prominent in the life of the college and 
ventured only a few timid replies. In spite of 
the friendliness of the visitor, the call did not 
seem a success. 

But for all Nelly’s troubles, she became 
more cheerful as the days.went on. Her big 
brother, the idolized Alfred of whom she 
chattered to Ethelwyn incessantly, was 
coming to see her on her approaching birth- 
day. The birthday fortunately fell on a 
holiday, so Alfred was planning for a real 
celebration. 

“He’s so interested in the college,” Nelly 
confided; ‘‘he should have been the one to 
have the college education, but we couldn’t 
spare him then. And he is particularly 
anxious to meet you. He says you’ve been 
such a good friend to me. He wants to take 
us to dinner in the village, and I have per- 
mission for us both. Now don’t make any 
engagement for the fifteenth.” 

And Ethelwyn had promised. 

It was unfortunate that only a few days 
before the fifteenth a note came bidding 
Ethelwyn to a ‘“‘spread” given by one of the 
upperclass Scribes on the very day and hour 
of Nelly’s birthday celebration. Sally was 
with her as she drew it from the pigeon-hole 
in the college post office. 

“You are a lucky girl!’’ Sally exclaimed as 
Ethelwyn read her the contents of the note. 
“Anne Stebbins is one of the finest girls in 
college. She’ll be senior president next year 
without a doubt. You must behave your very 
prettiest at her party. She doesn’t take to 
everyone, but she will to you, and the girl 
that Anne Stebbins takes up is made for the 
rest of her college career. So mind don’t stop 
to stroke any stray cats on the way.” 

“But, Sally,” Ethelwyn interrupted, “I’ve 
promised Nelly for that date. She’s been 
planning her birthday treat for months, and 
her brother is coming all the way from 
Sawyer’s Falls on purpose. She’s set her 
heart on my being with them. I don’t see how 
I can disappoint her.” 

“Nelly again!’ said Sally in disgust. 
“Well, all I’ve got to say is that, if you 
refuse Anne Stebbins’ invitation, you're 
crazy and you deserve not to be elected to 
the Scribes.” 


| cost Ethelwyn some tears to pen her 
regrets for the “spread.” Since she had 
begun to know anything of the more promi- 
nent girls in college, Anne Stebbins had been 
her ideal. From her own seat on the fresh- 
man side of the chapel she had admired the 
junior’s fine strong face, and every month 
when the college magazine came out she had 
turned its pages eagerly to read her articles 
and stories. 

The fifteenth came at last and with it 
Alfred Morris. Ethelwyn was determined 
that no hint of her disappointment should 
mar Nelly’s pleasure, soshe wore her prettiest 
dress and did her best to put Nelly’s tall 
serious brother at ease. After the ice was 
once broken, the birthday party developed 
into a joyous affair. Nelly was radiant, and 
only one fleeting moment of regret came to 
Ethelwyn when on the way home they met 
a group of Scribes evidently returning from 
the “spread.” And this was lost in the 
grateful note of Alfred Morris’s good-by. 

Ethelwyn was too busy in the days that 
followed to think much of the Scribes. The 
mid-year examinations were close, and 
besides her own preparation she devoted as 
many minutes as she could spare to going 
over Nelly’s studies with her and straighten- 
ing out puzzling places. She tried her best to 
keep her friend from worrying over the 
approaching ordeal. Then at last there came 
a day when the results were announced and, 
wonder of wonders, except for a slight condi- 
tion in one subject, Nelly had managed to 
pull through. 

“And it’s all due to you,”’ she declared to 
Ethelwyn. 

Ethelwyn vehemently denied any part in 
her friend’s success. 

Ethelwyn’s own mail that day had been 
as surprising as Nelly’s. There was a little 
note bearing the golden quill, the letterhead 
of the Scribes. It was a formal invitation to 
join the club. But the second note pleased 
her still more. It was signed by Anne Steb- 
bins and ran: 

“T can’t help sending this little note to 
tell you how much I hope you will decide to 
become one of us. We want our organization 
to stand for something more than a mere 
literary club or a band of friends. We need 
such girls as you to help us, girls who know 
the meaning of loyalty, real friendship and 
service.” 
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L; the Old Squire’s estimation it was a 


great event in a young man’s life when 
he reached the age of twenty-one and 
voted for the first time. 

“We all ought to vote, and vote right,” 
he used to say. “It’s a duty, and it’s a great 
responsibility.” 

He kept the ages of us boys at the old 
farm well in mind, and now and then 
would say to Halstead, or Addison, or me, 
“Well sir, in four years you can go to the 
polls and vote for President. How much 
do you know about the Constitution? 
Hadn’t we better read it over again?” 

I have to confess that I found the Con- 
stitution of the United States dry reading. 
It was difficult for me to remember it. In 
fact, I am afraid that none of us took the 
Old Squire’s conscientious view of our 
responsibility. Addison, I remember, was 
at Yale on his twenty-first birthday, and 
very busy with his new duties there. In 
addition to those he had also begun to 
accept commissions and to make trips as 
a mining expert, to determine the value of 
mineral deposits. These latter engagements 
were profitable to him, for the usual fee was 
twenty-five dollars a day and expenses. 

The Old Squire, however, had expected 
him to come home to vote at the election 
for Governor and for Representatives to 
Congress in September. The distance from 
New Haven home to the old farm was 
three hundred and sixty miles. Addison 
was never greatly interested in political 
matters, as the Old Squire realized, but 
when he wrote, saying that he probably 
would not be at home for the September 
election, the old gentleman was so dis- 
appointed that he sent him an urgent 
letter to come and inclosed money for his 
railway expenses. The election that fall 
was not especially important. But the Old 
Squire did not like to have us boys stray off 
from home and take no interest in the wel- 
fare of our native State. 

So Addison came—though rather re- 
luctantly, I think—and cast his first vote in 
the old town-meeting house at home. I 
recollect that, after he voted, the Old 
Squire patted him on the shoulder and said, 
“Now you are a man and a citizen of this 
free country.” 

That evening, after town-meeting, while 
we were all at the supper table at home, 
whom should we see drive into the yard but 
old Zack Lurvey of Lurvey’s Mills—the 
very last person in the world we should have 
expected to call on us. Ever since the 
trouble that we had had with him about 
the mast of the Yankee Blade, old Zack 
had hardly been on speaking terms with 
us, even when we met him on the high- 
way. 

“Let him come to the door and knock if 
he wants anything of us,” Grandmother 
Ruth exclaimed; for she remembered the 
hard things that he had said of us. But the 
Old Squire nodded to me, and I went out 
to take his horse and ask him in. 

Old Zack did not seem inclined to come in, 
but he inquired whether Addison, whom 
he had seen that day at town-meeting 
were about the house. ‘‘I’d like to speak 
with him,"’ Old Zack said. 

So I went back and called Addison out. 
“T guess old Zack’s got a bone to pick with. 
you,” I said and, feeling curious, stood 
about to hear what was said. 

But the old fellow spoke quite pleas- 
antly—for him. ‘“‘They tell me you know 
a lot about rocks and mines,” he said to 
Addison. 

“Oh, well, a little something, perhaps,” 
the latter replied, wondering what old 
Zack had on his mind. 

Although shrewd and keen, the old 
lumberman was illiterate, “ignorant as a 
horse,” his enemies used to say, and he 
had many of them. No one knew exactly 
where he had started in life, for he was never 
heard to speak of his early home or of his 
parents. He made his appearance in our 
part of the country when he was about 
thirty years old; and at that time he could 
not even sign his name otherwise than with 
a cross, But he went into the lumber 
business and prospered, for he possessed 
talents of a sort. He built Lurvey’s Mills 
and came in time to be worth two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. 


H® was ashamed of not being able to 
read, and they tell a story of him that 
once while at the Preble House, on a busi- 
ness trip to Portland, he picked up a news- 
paper in the reading-room and sat for some 
time holding it in front of his face as if 
reading, like the other guests. But a traveling 
man sitting near him noticed that he held 


Old Zack's “Plat-i-num’ 
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the paper upside down and presently said, 
“Friend, what’s the news today?” 

“Not much news,’ old Zack replied, 
without lowering the paper. ‘‘But I see 
here that a ship has capsized.” 

Although thus cut off from information in 
print, old Zack acquired a great deal of 
knowledge, merely from listening to what 
people said and remembering it; for, like 
many illiterate persons, his memory was 
retentive. 

He was much too shrewd, too far-seeing, 
to be dishonest in business matters. His 
word was good; but he was suspicious and 
would never trust anybody, if he could 
help it. He was reckoned a hard man by 
his employees at the mills; they disliked 
him, but feared him. 

For years it was said that he kept all his 
accounts on the attic floor of his house with 
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‘‘Wal, that’s plat-i-num, ain't it?’ 


"said old Zack. ‘I'm afraid you're 


something, or most probably had puzzled 
out certain facts about platinum’ from 
books; but he wanted to hear what Addison 
would say. : 

“Um, what does it look like?’’ he asked. 

“It’s a white metal somewhat resembling 
silver but heavier,’’ Addison replied. 

“Kind of stringy and spongy is it?’’ old 
Zack asked. Plainly he was referring to 
something that he had read. 

“Why, yes, spongy at one stage of the 
refining process,’ Addison said. 

“Hard to melt, is it?” 

“Very.” 

“If anybody found a lot of it, would it 
be worth while to try to git it out?” 

“It surely would,” Addison said, con- 
siderably amused. 

“D’ye think ye’d know it if you saw it?” 
old Zack asked cautiously. 
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going to be disappointed,’ Addison replied 


beans and kernels of corn, laid in rows and 
piles. People who went to see him on 
business told of hearing him crawling 
round on the floor overhead, moving those 
beans and corn kernels. 

Such arithmetic had disadvantages when 
rats and mice or cats got into the attic. 
As for his second wife,—not Rosemary,—he 
never allowed her up there; she was as 
afraid of him as of a bear. 

About the time he -was fifty years old, 
this wife of his—a slack, careless creature— 
accidentally set their house afire; and this 
disaster wrought such havoc with his 
bookkeeping that he vowed, old as he was, 
that he would learn to read, write and 
“figger"’ before another year went by! 
So he started in that winter to go to the 
district school, at the mills, and came on the 
first day of school with the others, bringing 
an A.B.C. primer, a copy book and a primary 
arithmetic. The teacher, a young sophomore 
from Bowdoin College, had the greatest 
experience of his life with him, for old Zack 
was prone to break out in strong language, 
right in school hours, over the inconsistencies 
of English spelling and the perplexities of 
figures—particularly of fractions. 


I WELL remember the crafty expression 

on old Zack’s face as he sat there in his 
wagon that evening in the Old Squire’s 
dooryard. He must have been sixty-five 
or seventy years old by this time, but he 
was still sturdy, and his shrewd old visage 
was as ruddy-brown as pitchwood. “Oh, 
I've hearn tell of ye and what prices ye git 
for going out to look at mines,’’ he said to 
Addison. He seemed to hesitate a little, 
then with a quizzical glance he asked, “Is 
thar such a thing as plat-i-num?’’ He 
divided the word curiously, accenting the 
second syllable. 

“Platinum?” said Addison, smiling. ‘‘Yes, 
there certainly is such a metal.” 

“’Tain't wuth nothin’, is it?” old Zack 
ang softly, with a keen look at Addison's 
ace. 

“On the contrary, it is about as valuable 
as gold,”’ Addison replied, laughing. 

Old Zack did not seem astonished. It 
was evident that he had already heard 





“I think so,” Addison said. “But there 
are tests. The blow-pipe would help settle 
the question.” 

The old man turned his horse as if to drive 
away, but drew rein again. ‘Would you be 
willing to make a little trip for me?’”’ he then 
asked. ‘‘Course I’d expect to pay ye,’ he 
added. 

“Why, yes, if it were a short one,” 
Addison said. “I couldn’t be gone long. 
But I had better tell you, Mr. Lurvey, that 
in my opinion it is not likely that you have 
found platinum in this part of the country.” 

“What makes ye think so?” 

“Because—well, there are geological 
reasons,’ Addison replied, thinking that 
it was not much use to go into the details 
with a person of old Zack’s attainments. 

“But ye can’t say for sartin.” 

“No,”’ Addison replied. ‘‘No one can 
certainly say what may be found. But if 
you will show me your ore samples, I can 
probably tell you whether it is platinum or 
not.” 


“T hain’t got no samples,” old Zack said. 
= ut I want ye to go to a sartin place with 
me. 

“Very well, if it won't take more than two 
days,’’ Addison said. 

“Call it a ’greemunt, then,’ old Zack 
rejoined. “I'll be here to git ye at six to- 
morrow mornin’.”’ And he drove off, merely 
nodding to the Old Squire, who had come to 
the door. 


‘‘TT will be a Tom-fool’s errand prob- 
ably,”’ Addison remarked. ‘But the 
old fellow is able to pay for it.’’ 

It came out later that old Zack had never 
been to this supposed platinum deposit, 
himself. All he knew of it was what a 
French-Canadian boy who came down to 
Maine from the parish of Garthby in the 
Province of Quebec, to work at Lurvey’s 
Mills, had told him. It was old Zack's 
custom to ask questions of his hired men 
concerning the places from which they 
came, to see what he could learn; and this 
boy—he was not more than eighteen—had 
told him of a kind of white, stringy stuff 
that his people picked out of seams in the 
ledges at a place called Black Lake, not far 
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from Garthby. He said that they had tried 
to melt it, at the blacksmith’s shop, but even 
the charcoal fire and bellows produced no 
effect on it. Old Zack jumped to the con- 
clusion, from something he had read, that 
this ‘‘white stringy stuft’’ must be platinum, 
A desire to get possession of the deposit filled 
his mind; but not a word as to its where- 
abouts did he disclose, even to Addison. 

The old man was at our door with horse 
and wagon early next morning; and he had 
brought with him the Canadian boy, whose 
name was Luc Gonier. 

We had supposed that it was to be a trip 
to certain lots of wild land that old Zack 
owned up in the great woods near the 
boundary; but instead of taking the lumber 
road in that direction they drove—after 
Addison joined them—to the railroad 
station, and journeyed by rail to Sherbrooke 
over the Border in the Province. 

They had dinner at the hotel there, and 
then another of old Zack's amiable traits 
came to the surface. ‘I’m goin’ to leave you 
here,” he said to Addison, ‘‘All you've got 
to do is to stay right here till I come back.” 

“What! You are not going to have me see 
your mine?” Addison exclaimed, in surprise. 

“No, I’m not!” old Zack replied bluntly. 
“You are working for me at twenty-five 
dollars a day, ain’t ye? I want ye to stay 
right here at this hotel till I’m ready for ye.” 

It became suddenly apparent to Addison 
that the old man did not mean to trust him, 
For the moment he was indignant. ‘When 
I accept a fee to examine a mine, I am 
supposed to be on my honor, Mr. Lurvey,” 
he ‘said. “If you think otherwise, you are 
mistaken.” 

Old Zack merely grinned; and Addison 
was much disposed to take the next train 
back and leave him to his own devices. On 
second thoughts he concluded to let it pass 
as one of the old man’s idiosyncrasies and 
strolled forth to see the town, paying no 
further attention to his employer's move- 
ments, In fact, he saw nothing more of him 
or of the French boy, until the middle of 
the afternoon next day when they made 
their appearance at the hotel, with a sack of 
specimens. 

They went up to Addison’s room, and 
after seeing that the door was locked old 
Zack turned the contents of the sack out on 
the bed. There were eight or ten chunks of 
an odd, fuzzy gray rock, and the fact that 
each was about five inches thick, showed the 
width of the seam from which they had 
come. Addison knew what it was at a glance. 


‘He laughed; he couldn’t help it. Old Zack 


was regarding him keenly. 

“Wal, that’s plat-i-num, ain’t it?” said he. 

“I’m afraid you are going to be dis- 
appointed,’ Addison replied, still laughing 
in spite of himself. 

“If it ain’t plat-i-num, what is it?” old 
Zack exclaimed. 

“‘Asbestos,"” said Addison. ‘‘Very good 
specimens.” 

“Ye hain’t looked at it! Ye hain’t ‘plied 
no tests to it!’’ cried old Zack violently. 

“No need of tests. That’s asbestos fast 
enough,” Addison said. 

“Don’t 'blieve it! Ye’re foolin’ me!’’ old 
Zack cried, nearly shouting. 

“Very well,” Addison said. ‘Believe me 
or not, as you please.” 

Thereupon the old man calmed down a 
little. ‘Is it wuth anything?” he said, at last. 

“Good selected asbestos ore like this, is 
now quoted at thirty-eight dollars a ton,” 
Addison told him. 

Old Zack snorted in disgust. 

“Is the deposit extensive? Is there a great 
deal of it?’’ Addison asked. But the old 
fellow was too suspicious to reply. ‘When 
a man employs me to examine a mine, 
Addison continued, “I feel it my duty to 
advise him whether or not to invest in It. 
That is why I asked if the deposit is ex- 
tensive. If so, I advise you to buy it if you 
can. Asbestos is commercially valuable and 
growing more so. Deposits of it are rather 
rare. You will do well to secure this one. 


CFP Zack remained sulky. He did not 
half believe what Addison told him. He 
gathered up his specimens, and they came 
home on the afternoon train, Rather 
crustily, he paid Addison fifty dollars. On 
the way down the French boy, who evt- 
dently did not like his employer very well, 
told Addison where the asbestos came trom. 

It was thus, in this roundabout fashion, 
that the great asbestos mines at Black Lake 
and Thetford were discovered. 

We learned subsequently that old Zack 
took the specimens to Prof, Cyrus Brackett 
at Bowdoin College—to be sure Addison 
was not deceiving him! I think he still 
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believed. that it. was “‘plat-i-num.” But so 
far as we could learn he made no move to 
acquire the property. When Addison came 
home to vote the following year he went 
over to see Lurvey and asked him whether 
he intended to proceed in the matter; for 
if he did not, Addison meant to go up and 
buy the land thereabouts, himself. But old 


Chapter VII. Guy St. Jean, Officer 


UNGAN, keeping the Senecas in 
ignorance of his own suspicion of 
the trap set by Courtemanche, had 
easily persuaded them to make their 

rush at once, by telling them that -the 
French force was a hundred men short of 
what they had expected. 

It was Dungan’s last chance. If the 
Senecas could overpower the camp and 
seize the canoes and the bales of beaver, 
they might deal later with the detachment 
of eighty men down river. He counted on 
Perrone’s turning his guns against Courte- 
manche, and so he had required the Indians 
to make no attack on the hill occupied by 
the Du Luth men. 

But Guy St. Jean saw his chance. In 
Dungan’s absence the Du Luth men might 
be swayed. 

“Men of Du Luth,” shouted Guy, ‘‘what 
are you going to do? Trust the Senecas to 
pay you? Perrone, are you quite a fool? 
What do you expect? Even if the 
Senecas win, you will be left out— 
maybe butchered, or taken as a 
slave. As it is, they can’t win. 
Courtemanche is ready and waiting 
for them. H’s going to catch them 
between two fires—you’ll see.” 

Perrone stood up in silence. A. 
number of the men were within 
the circle of Guy’s voice and were 
beginning to show some uneasiness. 
It takes steady courage to be a 
thorough traitor. 

“Why don’t you help Courte- 
manche, Perrone? There is still 
time.” 

“Silence, there. If he speaks again, 
boys, bind his mouth,” said Per- 
rone; but there was a bluster in the 
command that was not convincing, 
either to Guy or to his guardians. 

The tumult of fight seemed com- 
ing nearer. 

“Why don’t you sit down, Per- 
rone?’”’ Guy asked. “You seem 
nervous,” 

There was a stir in the under- 
growth, a rustle from a dozen direc- 
tions. As it grew louder Perrone 
straightened and listened nervously. 
Guy looked about the group and on 
an impulse counted the men. In- 
cluding Perrone there were twenty- 
six, 
Guy heard a noise behind him 
and looked over his shoulder. A 
painted face leered from a bush. 
Then other Indians could be seen 


crouching and slipping from tree to 


tree. They peered at the idle group of 
Frenchmen, then passed on satisfied. The 
woods were alive with them. They avoided 
the Du Luth party and swept down toward 
the camp. 

Perrone stood rigid, gripping his musket. 
Guy watched him with a peculiar sense of 
being vaguely sorry for the man, who was 
losing his country and his honor by this act. 
His face, as he stood looking vacantly into 


‘the night, showed a mind torn by warring 


impulses. 

Guy, for all his coolness, was breathing 
rapidly. He looked up at his guardian and 
whispered: ‘“The Senecas have not waited 
until the appointed time, eh?” 

The man’s lips framed a ‘‘no, 
shook his head. 

The rustle of the creeping Indians died 

away, and a silence came that was the 
hardest of all. It got into Guy’s nerves. He 
worked his wrists against their thongs. 
The guard saw it, but made no move. One 
of the men on the log spoke in a low tone, 
but no one answered. 
_ It seemed a long time that they stood 
listening there. The fighting apparently 
was mostly in the lowlands below the 
camp. 

_“Our boys are driving them back!”’ said 
Guy. “Listen.” 

He paused and listened again. There was 
a lull in the firing, and then a new sound 
of firing and yelling and shouting down 
tiver, 


“Hear that!’ shouted Guy. “It is our 


” 


and he 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Zack would net say a word as to his inten- 
tions, and a great opportunity. was lost, for 
during the following year the deposit 
passed into the hands of a Montreal man who 
began mining operations.soon afterward. 
Since the year 1900 thousands of tons of 
asbestos have been taken from these mines 
annually; and so numerous are now the uses 


that this strange fibrous stone subserves 
that ‘the price has steadily advanced. 
Fireproof theatre curtains, sheathing paper, 
shingles, insulators, coating for steam pipes, 
packing and a hundred other uses are found 
for it. The supply, indeed, scarcely keeps 
pace with the ever-increasing demand. 

For once old Zack did not show his cus- 


Runners of the Woods 
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eighty missing men. Courtemanche had 
them in the rear. The colonel was not to be 
trapped.” 


NOTHER stream of Indians came 

running through the forest. In a 

moment they swept by, with bows and 
muskets trailing. 

Guy turned his head to Perrone, talking 
so rapidly in his eagerness that his words 
stumbled: 

“Quick, Perrone! Don’t you see? Our 
men are driving them. But still they may 
be too strong and get our canoes. Then we 


are all as good as dead. Come—let us fall 
on their flank.” 

Perrone did not turn his head. He was 
gazing after the Indian party like a man 
fascinated. 

Guy turned to the guard, who was 
staring stupidly. ‘‘Let me loose! Here—your 
knife! What are you staring at? Don’t you 
understand? They’ll get the canoes!” 

The fellow looked at Guy, evidently 
trying to clear his mind; then he cut the 
thongs that bound Guy’s wrists. Guy sprang 
forward. 

“Come, boys, we can do it. Give me my 
musket. We will go straight at their flank.” 

“‘No, no!’’ said Perrone. ‘‘Stop this!” 

A man who had risen from the log said 
nervously: ‘‘Here is your musket.” 

“Good! Come on! It is for France! Follow 
me!’’ The men started after him. Perrone 
only was lagging. Guy looked back, and 
shouted: 

“Close up there, Perrone. It is our only 
chance.” 

Then they all ran together, crashing 
through the rattle and scream of the fight. 
They could see the flash of the guns now, 
and smell the smoke that rolled up the 
hill. 

“Vive le Roi!’’ shouted Guy, and “Vive 
le Roil” rang from a score of throats. With 
a last dash and a wild yell for the King they 
ran and stumbled down the slope and soon 
poured a staggering fire into the bewildered 
Senecas. The fight was won, the furs were 
saved; but the first red of the morning 


was over the trees before the last shot 
sounded. 


GY got a little rest in the morning. 
Shortly before noon a soldier aroused 
him with the word that the colonel wished 
to see him. Guy hurried to the tent of skin 
by the river. The officers were there, talking 
together and surrounding a knot of men 
whom Guy could not make out. For a 
moment he stood unnoticed, then Captain 
Dufriche saw him and called in to the tent: 

“He is here, Colonel Courtemanche. St. 
Jean, we hear good reports of you.” 





“Vive le Roi!” shouted Guy, and ‘‘Vive le Roi!”’ rang from a score of throats. With a last dash 
and a wild yell for the King they poured a staggering fire into the bewildered Senecas 


Guy flushed, but made no reply. Then, at 
a word from Captain Dufriche, the group 
opened, and Guy saw Hertel and Dufault 
standing grimly at attention. Between them 
was Dungan, his hands tied. 

Hertel, with the love of the French soldier 
for the forms of war, raised his hand stiffly 
in salute as his eye met Guy’s, and said: 

“T have to report, M’sieu, that I captured 
this gentleman in the fight. He was com- 
manding the Indians.” 

Guy was still flushing. He returned the 
salute and stared in horror at the traitor. 

Courtemanche himself came from the 
tent at that moment and met Guy with a 
tired smile. 

“You have served us well, St. Jean. I will 
tell you, in the presence of my officers, that 
all in my power will be done when we reach 
Quebec to get you your commission.” 

Guy could only stand and look at his 
colonel, his lips parted and a dimness in 
his eyes. Finally he saluted and turned 
away. 

“One moment, St. Jean,’’ said Courte- 
manche. ‘‘We suspect the loyalty of the 
men who joined us from Du Luth’s forces. 
I am led to believe that you can throw some 
light on this.” 

Guy hesitated. He went ower in his mind 
the circumstances of Perrone’s treachery. 
He knew that the punishment for treason 
was death. The officers stood watching 
him. 

“There may have been some doubts,” he 
said, ‘“‘but, M’sieu, they fought bravely.” 
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tomary shrewdness. His disappointment 
that the deposit was not “‘plat-i-num” was 
probably so keen that he could not realize 
the value of the less precious ore, and, 
curiously enough, he always seemed to 
have the feeling that Addison was in some 
way to blame for the fact that the stringy, 
spongy rock was asbestos. 


“What would you advise, St. Jean; shall 
we bring them to trial?” 

“T would rather not,” Guy replied. “They 
were misled, M’sieu. They won’t be misled 
again.” 

“Very well, St. Jean. We will drop it 
with a warning. As for this man,”—he 
turned sternly toward Dungan,—“‘bind him 
well. We will present to Frontenac at 
Quebec this specimen of ‘a lieutenant 
representing the Governor.’” 


iv was late that night when Hertel came 
to Guy and shook him from his sleep. 

““M’sieu, I’ve been talking with the prison- 

ers. And I can tell you news of the boy.” 

“The boy? Henri?” 

_“Yes—he was captured as we were that 
night, but by another party of Senecas. 
He has since escaped.” 

“You believe this?” 

“Oh, certainly, Indians don’t know how 
to lie. If he didn’t die in the woods, we may 
see him in Montreal.” 

And, indeed, waiting to meet 
them at Montreal and searching 
eagerly the faces of each group 
that passed, was Henri Beaucour— 
a little pale, and drawn in the face, 
and perhaps with a slight limp, but 
otherwise the same Henri who had 
left Montreal and Quebec in the 
spring. At last, hurrying down the 
street, came Guy, ragged and 
bronzed, his musket slung to his 
back. And then there was a long 
story to be told, of Guy’s adven- 
tures and his success, and of Henri’s 
captivity and escape. It was early 
morning before all was said and the 
lads could get to sleep. ~ 

It was later still that Governor 
Frontenac himself came up the 
river to see with his own eyes the 
store of furs. He brought the good 
word that a fleet of the King’s 
ships had eluded the English under 
Phips and was safely anchored. at 
Quebec, with soldiers and supplies. 

There were great days in the little 
city. Debts were paid with en- 
thusiasm, and every man walked 
the streets with a light step and a 
new sense of freedom in his heart. 
Then, one morning, the Governor 
went away, and, marching firmly 
in his train, were St. Jean, the new 
lieutenant, and Sergeant Hertel, 
and Private Henri Beaucour, glad 
to be in Guy’s company and sure 
that his own chance of a commission 
would come. 

As the three friends marched out 
of the town, a long and exciting chapter in 
their lives came to an end. The coincidences 
that had brought Hertel and Guy together 
and cemented between thema bond of service 
that could only now be broken by death 
seemed already far away and remote. Guy 
had thought that Henri was lost forever. 
Now that Henri was returned, it seemed 
as if they had never been separated. 

The one sorrow in his heart was that the 
necessity of service should call him so soon 
from his beloved home. But that, he knew, 
was a soldier’s destiny, and he accepted it. 

At the door of his shoemaker’s shop 
stood old soldier St. Jean with old soldier 
Beaueour, and the two silently watched the 
boys marching away in the proud morning. 
But the mothers could not go out into the 
sunlight, they said, and each was in her own 
cabin working at the old, old duties, with 
lips that would often tremble, and in their 
souls a sense that the old who stay at home 
are those whose quivering hearts are borne 
away by the young to their way. 

THE END 





NEXT WEEK 
First Chapter of 


THE WONDER STORY OF 
STEINMETZ 


A biography of the great electrical genius, 
specially written for The Youth's Companion 
by John Winthrop Hammond, author of ‘The 
Life of Charles Proteus Steinmetz.” 
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“A ship is wood and metal, 
Is metal, rigging and sail; 
She's but an iron kettle 
When hearts aboard her fail.” 


ENE SANDBERG, high-school jun- 
ior, has been promoted to the rating 
of Able Sea Scout, Boy Scouts of 
America. He was singing this chant- 

ey, just to express some of his enthusiasm, 
while a score of his boy friends, Apprentice 
Sea Scouts, Ordinary Sea Scouts and two who 
had achieved the high rating of Quarter- 
master climbed the rigging of the pictur- 
esque old caravel, Santa Maria, in Jackson 
Park Harbor, Chicago. 

“Pipe down,” called a voice from the 
forecastle. 

“Feed him with slumgullion and curranty- 
doo, boys,”’ shouted another. 

“Now all together, my hearties! Let’s 
have a rousing chorus, sailors,’’ commanded 
a third; and they sang in rhythmic melody 
a modern version of the chanteys that 
inspired sea men of clipper-ship days: 

“To my way ay and yea, 

We're bound away for many a day; 
“A Sea Scout is a good Scout, 

So give us our sea way.” 


High up in the rigging, where they had 


A ‘‘ship,”’ or crew, of Sea Scouts at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, sailing their boat ‘Sea Eagle’’ in Isthmus Cove 


nimbly climbed just to get the ‘“‘feel’’ of 
being aloft, two more Sea Scouts joined in 
thé chorus of happy, willing boys. 

‘What visions came to these boys of 
adventure, of sailing away to ports far 
below the horizon to see strange cities and 
great white-winged ships! From the same 
kind of rigging to which they clung a sailor 
had called out hundreds of years ago to the 
tired men below: “Land ahoy!’’ And 
America had been discovered and the 
history of the world changed! 

board this replica, exact duplicate in 
size and all detail, of the Santa Maria, 
Christopher Columbus's flagship, hosts of 
happy Chicago boys, members of Sea 
Scout “ships” in this Lake Michigan port, 
are receiving training in sea-scouting, the new- 
est national programme officially conducted 
by the Boy Scouts of America. The Sea 
Scouts are having lots of fun and freedom, 
are learning the love of the sea, are develop- 
ing qualities of leadership, are preparing to 
meet emergencies on land or water; and 
they become capable sailormen when 
they have completed the programme. The 
Sea Scout department of the national 
organization of Boy Scouts is developing 
with astonishing rapidity under the guidance 
and high enthusiasm of its National Di- 
rector, Ensign Thomas J. Keane, U. S. 
Naval Reserve Force, who is serving in a 
voluntary capacity. 

Vast progress in sea-scouting in the 
United States will be made this summer, 
perhaps more than has been recorded 
during all the years since this water pro- 
gramme was established. Registered Scouts 
of at least fifteen years of age are eligible 
to be Sea Scouts if at least nine of them 
form a group, which is then recognized as a 
“ship.”” All over the United States such 
ships are springing up; and they are by 
no means confined to districts located near 
rivers, lakes, the sea or other bodies of water. 
Chicago leads the nation in the number of 
ships and the number of boys ‘enrolled in 


Afloat with the Sea Scouts 
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them. From Honolulu, where lives James 
A. Wilder, chief Sea Scout, and incidentally 
the man who wrote the chantey quoted 
above, from Alaska, where L. M. Royal is 
skipper of a fine Sea Scout ship, from 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada, from 
Savannah, Georgia, Fort Myers, Florida, 
Long Beach, California, 
and Boston, Massachu- 
setts, come to Mr, Keane 
at his Chicago office 
reports of interesting 
and instructive activ- 
ities, 

The benefits to the 
boys are becoming ever 
more widely known. This 
summer, if the recom- 
mendation of Ensign 
Keane is adopted that 
two hundred boats once 
used by the U. S. Navy 
be purchased by the 
Boy Scout Council for 
use in the summer 
camps, hosts of boys will 
become acquainted with 
the fun and fascination 
in sea-scouting and vast 
numbers-.will be added 
to the membership; for 
to all boys a love of the 
out-of-doors and of the 
water is a natural and happy instinct. 

The Sea Scout programme is whole- 
some. Its primary objective is to keep up 
interest in the constructive ideas in which 
boys are grounded in Boy Scout days. A 
matter of supreme concern in scouting is to 
hold the older boys. The chief thing in 
sea-scouting is to develop sound character. 
Unconsciously the boys are doing this while 
they are gaining highly valuable training in 
practical, material things that have a value 
which is obvious to them. Water activities, 
such as rowing, swimming, sailing, cruising, 
boat-building, racing, and technique of 


Above—Sea Scout Quartermaster at the wheel of the 
Nokomis, owned by the Sea Scouts of Chicago, Ill. 





Ensign Thomas J. 

Acting National Sea Scout 

Director, 37 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


with 


seamanship, which appeal to all boys, 
have been worked out in a comprehensive, 
definite programme. 

Recently at the Navy Department in 
Washington, D. C., Ensign Keane was told 
that an order would be issued instructing 
all naval recruiting officers to lend all 
possible aid to promote 
the Sea Scout pro- 
gramme. From Canada 
Ensign Keane has been 
advised of plans to bring 
some of the Sea Scouts 
down to New York to 
call on their Yankee 
shipmates. 

How is a unit organ- 
ized? It is done along one 
of two lines. The unit 
may be a special patrol 
in a troop. As said be- 
fore, boys must be fifteen 
years of age or older. Or 
the unit may be a ship 
devoting all of its time to 
water activities, 

Under the first plan 
the patrol remains a part 
of the troop under the 
scoutmaster, but in di- 
rect charge of it is an 
assistant scoutmaster 
who is called a ‘‘mate.”’ 
In the second plan Sea Scouts meet sepa- 
rately from the other Boy Scouts, in what is 
like a regular troop of their own. They have 
a scoutmaster of their own and call him the 
“skipper.” The boys are first registered as 
Apprentice Sea Scouts and start at once on 
work with “pulling boats.”” These are what 
the landsman calls rowboats. They learn 
that small craft are boats, but that it is 
incorrect ever to speak of a steamer or other 
large vessel as a boat. They are ships. The 
boys learn the names of the parts of a boat 
and of different kinds of ships. They learn 
to love boats and ships. They are promoted 
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to be Ordinary Sea Scouts after they have 
passed eighteen tests. 

After six months these boys are given 
eighteen more tests, which relate to satis- 
factory conduct, aptitude and promise of 
progress as manifested on a long cruise. 
Then they become Able Sea Scouts. Chicago 
boys were taken recently on two-weeks’ 
cruises ‘on United States Naval Reserve 
Force vessels, which are manned by officers 
and men of the service. Capt. E. A, Evers, 
U. S. N. R. F., commanding officer of the 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force in the Chicago 
area, highly praises the seamanship, char- 
acter, manliness and general conduct of 
Sea Scouts whom he has observed on such 
cruises. In conversation with this writer he 
has several times expressed great confidence 
in’ the programme and satisfaction in its 
results. 

~ The programme is not to be regarded as 
at all militaristic; it is not to be considered 
as a preparation for service in the Navy; 
its chief purpose is to keep up a wholesome 
interest in a constructive programme for 
boys who have outgrown the scout age and, 
in so doing, to contribute to the develop- 
ment of manly character. 

After six months of service as Able Sea 
Scouts the boys do advance work in seaman- 
ship, navigation, sailing, cruising, swimming 


*“Cockbill your oarst’’ At this command, the boat sails 


the wind on the blades of the oars 


and many other useful subjects. They are 
then prepared to take examinations for the 
grade of Quartermaster, which is equivalent 
to the Eagle rank in land scouting. 

During the winter, meetings of Sea Scouts 
are held ashore, but in the spring the boys 
hike down to the waterfront or to their own 
boats. Where the ships are inland, with no 
water in the locality, a comprehensive pro- 
gramme is conducted in which it is possible 
to achieve practically all the honors to be 
earned by those more fortunate lads who live 
near water. There are on record many not- 
able accomplishments of inland Sea Scouts. 

The troop, or ship, is divided into patrols, 
which consist of eight boys and a leader, 
called the coxswain. 

The boys provide their own uniforms, 
which are similar to those worn by men of 
the U. S. Navy. A portmaster, or officer in 
charge of a unit in a city, wears a uniform 
like the blues or whites of a U. S. naval 
officer. The boys wear special insignia pro- 
vided by the national department. All meet- 
ings are conducted as if the boys were mem- 
bers of a crew actually on board ship. 
Ceremonies of saluting the colors and the 
officer of the deck and detail of muster, drills 
and work are faithfully carried out. The boys 
like the ceremony. Its realism adds interest, 
they say. 

A sea-scouting programme is to be carried 
out at every summer camp conducted this 
summer near water in America, it is learned, 
if plans now being completed by the national 
headquarters in New York City are realized. 
Some of the subjects to be considered, the 
result of a conference of Boy Scout leaders in 
New York, are: model boat-building and rac- 
ing; building rafts and boats; programmes 
for the special Sea Scout Day and regatta; 
boat hikes, races and rescues; ship's bells; 
water pageants; operating weather-observa- 
tion stations; constructing house boats and 
land ships; designing a mariner’s compass for 
special instruction work; developing water- 
front life-guard units. Concerning the last- 
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mentioned subject, it will not surprise the 
reader to knowthat in the files of the National 
Director are numerous reports of bravery 
displayed by Sea Scouts in making rescues of 
drowning people and others in peril. In Chi- 
cago, and in many other cities, there is a 
beach guard of Sea Scouts, which renders 
public service of inestimable worth in pre- 
venting disaster. 

Mr. Walter Head, former president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, who was 
recently elected president of the Boy Scouts 
of America, is very much interested in the 
programme and has assured the National 
Director that he will place considerable 
emphasis on the development of the Sea 
Scout programme during his administration. 
Mr. James E. West, the chief scout execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, is very 
anxious to see this programme firmly estab- 
lished as an older boys’ activity in scouting. 

The Sea Scout movement will do more 
than anything else to awaken new interest 
among the boys of America in yachting and 
sailing. The development of power boats, 
hydroplanes, fast express cruisers, and the 
like, has somewhat distracted the attention 
of the general public from sailing vessels. 
Most of the harbors which used to be 
crowded with small sloops, schooners, yawls, 
and ketches are now thick with high-sided 
craft containing gasoline engines. People 
who have never experienced the thrill of a 
voyage on a sailing vessel expect the same 
things of a boat that they expect of a motor- 
car: luxurious appointments, a minimum of 
effort, a maximum of speed. But boys who 


notice what three sticks show their 

heads high above al! the others. I refer 

to the. wooden clubs—the driver, the 
brassie, the spoon. In all golf, no shot gives 
you such supreme joy as the perfect drive. 
It is an omen of good things to come. It 
reflects the best that is in the player; it gives 
you a feeling of well-being and confidence; 
it means a good beginning. 

I was playing the first hole at the Shene- 
cossett Club one day before a gallery far 
more numerous than I had been accustomed 
to. I was just a /ittle nervous! Under such 
circumstances one is likely to lose confidence 
and decision, consequently spoiling the dis- 
tance and direction of one’s drive. Yet that 
day, to my surprise, I got off one of the best 
drives I have ever had the joy of making. 
It started off the tee low to the ground and 
like a bird on the wing it gradually rose to a 
long low trajectory. After it had gone fully 
two hundred yards down the fairway straight 
as an arrow, it ran just enough to come to 
rest upon a nice bit of turf and there lay 
peacefully awaiting my arrival. 

A little while back I stated that fifty per 
cent of the shots in golf were putts, but so 
far as sheer thrill is concerned there is no shot 
like the drive. I have lost many matches by 
missing putts, but it will be a long time be- 
fore I am willing to consider the putt on the 
same plane with the drive and the brassie 
shot. 

You would think that, if a player knew 
how to use one of the three wooden clubs, he 
would know how to use them all; but this 
does not always follow. Little details creep 
into the technique of the drive and the bras- 
sie shot and the spoon shot which make 
each of them different more or less from the 
others. Nevertheless, I am going to attempt 
to describe roughly a technique that will 
cover them all. 

One of the best ways to learn how to 
swing properly is to notice the styles of good 
players in action. Watch for them as you 
play around your local course. If you go to 
the movies, watch for them in the weekly 
news reels, More than once I have dis- 
covered an error in my style by studying 
moving pictures of myself. Before you can 

tive well you must learn a correct stance. 
Personally, I favor the open stance for the 
feeling of comfort it gives me in the follow- 
through. When you use the open stance, you 
face slightly more toward the direction that 
the ball will take than you do when you use 
the square stance. As in all golf strokes, care 
should be taken to have the feet a comforta- 

le distance apart and far enough away from 
the ball to allow free action of the arms, the 
shoulders and the body itself. Also be sure 
to keep the weight on your heels, thus 
counteracting the tendency to fall forward 
a you swing through. One of the most 
difficult parts of the direct drive is swinging 
the club back and up. Young players always 
seem to have a tendency to snatch the club 
back, and hence to produce a hurried, hasty, 


Le at any well-filled golf bag and 
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Admiral Sims Offers His Aid to the Sea Scouts 


Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, Jr., Chairman, 
New England Regional Committee, 

Sea Scouts of America, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Bird: 


I am glad to join your committee and to 
contribute any aid I can to the Sea Scouts of 
America. 

Under able leadership, which is the guide to 
all successful enterprise, I can see a new oppor- 
tunity to add something of inestimable value 
to the education of the youth of our country. 

To open a boy’s mind to the great traditions 
of the sea and to its influence on our national 
development will, I believe, stimulate the 
character- and imagination without which 
neither an individual nora nation can advance. 
And every red-blooded boy will enjoy Sea 
Scout training as much as he will profit from it. 

I hope that the many men who have had 
the privilege of sea training may be aroused to 


contribute leadership to this work. 


May 23, 1926. 





Se : from April 28, 1917, until the end 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 





Bachrach 


Admiral Sims commanded American 
naval operations in European waters 


of the war 








have rigged their own small boat, and 
hoisted their own sails, cast off their moor- 


spanking breeze, know differently. There is 
no thrill in the world, young sailors say, like 


ing, and headed for the open water in a the feel of the tiller when the small boat 


Golf for Young Players 


‘By GLENNA COLLETT 


Woman's National Amateur Champion 


Article VII.—HOow TO PLAY THE WOODEN CLUBS 


inaccurate stroke. If the player swings his 
club back too much with the right hand, the 
club will be moved upward too vertically, 
and the resulting drive will be a chop rather 
than a long, full, easy stroke. 

Flatten out the arc of the swing back as 
much as possible. This will tend to give you 
smoothness and rhythm. Draw the club 
head back with both hands. If you must 
favor one hand, use the left more than the 
right. Draw the club head back along the 
ground in a direct, straight line from the ball 
for at least a foot before you let it rise from 
the ground. There is always a desire to 
shorten that part of a swing-back where the 
club head clings to the ground. Don’t begin 
to raise the club head too soon. 

For my part, I often find that I am grip- 
ping the club too tightly with my left hand. 
With the overlapping grip the power in the 
fingers of my right hand is less than in the left 
because the forefinger of my right hand is 
not used to grip the club. If you are in doubt 
about how strongly you grip with either 
hand, notice the marks that the stick leaves 
on your hands after you 
have made the stroke, and 
remember that beginners 
always hold the club too 
tightly. 

Another important point 
to remember in the back- 
ward swing is to keep your 
left arm straight. Naturally, 
it tends to break on the 
swing-back in sympathy 
with the right arm. Don’t 
let it! One advantage of 
keeping the left arm straight 
is that it tends to prevent 
over-reaching. 

When the club has been 
raised to a height at a level 
with the right shoulder, 
the club will then take a 
position that is horizontal. 


e Paws 


ia “i 
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‘‘Look at any well-filled 


your whole stroke will be wrong from start 
to finish. 

Now, as to your left knee on the swing- 
back. When your body pivots, your left knee 
will naturally bend toward the ball. Don’t 
overdo this bend. The only point in bending 
it at all is to allow the body a natural pivot 
and to prevent any awkward rigidity. When 
you swing back you naturally tend to throw 
your weight on the right foot. Therefore, be 
sure to keep the right leg perfectly straight 
at the top of the swing, bat not rigid. At 
least half the success of a good drive is due 
to correct balance. 

Where are the hands at the top of the 
swing? For a long time I made the error of 
allowing the face of my club to point upward. 
The correct way is to have the face of the 
club perpendicular to the ground. To do this 
you must bring the hands under the shaft at 
the top of the swing. It is a good plan to have 
the knuckles of both fends turned toward 
the sky. 

There is not much to be said concerning 
the action of the hips on the up-swing. If the 
left knee bends, naturally 
the left hip must come 
round through an arc of at 
least ninety degrees. 

All this sounds very com- 
plicated, although, once you 
have mastered the funda- 
mental idea of the drive and 
after you have watched a 
few good players execute it, 
it will all seem very simple. 

Now for the swing- 
through. As in Life, with a 
big L, the downward path is 
speedier than the upward. 
The control of the club 
should be felt in the fore- 
fingers and in the grip of the 
thumb. Don’t try to knock 
the ball out of the lot on 
your first try. If you swing 


In this horizontal position 
the club is often in a line 
which is across the line of 
flight to the hole. This is the 
case with all players who 
have a full pivot and who 
work on the theory of 
hitting from the inside out 
—about which I shall have 


more to say. Don’t forget too that on the 
swing-back the right elbow should point 


golf bag and notice what 
three sticks show their 
heads high above all the 
others.’” This is Mrs. 
Alexa Stirling Fraser's 
bag. She has not three, 
but five, wooden clubs 


at it easily, the ball will 
probably go farther. On the 
down-swing keep the elbows 
close together. Also the left 
arm in the down-swing is 
kept just as straight as on 
the up-swing. I do not mean 
that you should lock your 
arm at the elbow, for any- 


thing that stiffens your muscles should be 
avoided. The right hand is the controlling 


toward the ground. If you allow it to point 
up in the air at the beginning of the stroke, 


factor in the downward stroke, and when the 
right hand has come to about the level of the 
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hits a freshening breeze, and heels far over 
on its side. The Sea Scout organization will 
give a tremendous impetus to the use of 
small boats among boys. There are not 
many places in the country so far from 
water that small boats are out of the 
question. 

To those who have passed the days of 
youth: Close your eyes, lean back in your 
chairs, let your thoughts wander back to 
that glorious time when, with the wind sigh- 
ing through the trees, white clouds floating 
across the blue sky, and water rippling along 
the shore, you pottered about in a boat. 
What sport has ever surpassed in thrill just 
pottering about in a boat—going nowhere in 
particular, doing nothing in particular, 
but just dreaming of the great days when 
mankind made infinite progress by pottering 
around in boats? Today that same instinct 
dwells in the hearts of the boys, just as it was 
there a generation ago and a hundred gener- 
ations ago, and just as it always will be there; 
it is this instinct which is used in the Sea 
Scout programme to give the boys a good 
time, to keep up their interest in a whole- 
some, helpful, practical undertaking, and to 
make of them good American citizens of 
sturdy character. The days of fast-sailing 
clipper ships and the romantic period of 
America’s maritime history have passed, but 
the Sea Scouts are perpetuating, in their 
earnest way, an interest in shipping and in 
seamanship. Some day, when America’s mer- 
chant marine revives the glory that was hers 
two or three generations ago, they will 
make themselves heard on salt water. 


waistline it comes in with a definite, decisive, 
smartly applied punch. If you want’a good 
axiom for the use of the hands on the down- 
ward swing, consider this: “Hit down with 
the left hand and hit oué with the right 
hand.” The idea of punching with the right 
hand gives me a feeling of having the club 
head itself in my hand; it is the only way I 
have ever been able to understand the idea 
of throwing the club head at the ball. 

As to the action of the left heel: At the top 
of the back-swing the balance was being 
squarely held by the left foot with the heel 
raised from the ground. Now when the 
down-swing has started I find that my left 
heel comes down to the ground at once with 
firmness and precision. I think that the most 
effective blow can be given to the ball when 
both feet are firmly planted on the ground. 

Here is a summary of the points I have 
tried to make clear to you in this article: 

1. Take the club head down along the 
ground in a line from the ball for a foot or 
more. Do not let any idea of lifting the club 
head enter your mind; let the arms go out 
away from the body to get as flat an arc as 
possible. Let the left knee bend as the swing 
starts back and see that the right straight- 
ens as the left bends. Keep the right aan 
pointed to the ground. 

2. Start the club head back by unbending 
the wrists as the thumbs and forefingers put 
their power into the club. Don’t hit hard at 
it from the top, but save the punch for that 
portion of the swing which begins at the 
level of the hips. On the downward stroke 
you should try to hit the ball slightly across 
the line of the flight of the ball; that is, hit 
the ball from the inside out. This will help to 
keep the slice out of the stroke. 

Above all, when you are trying to make a 
good stroke please don’t try to think all at 
once of everything I have told you in this 
article. Experiment beforehand with some of 
the motions I have described to you, but 
don’t try to thinkof everything while playing. 

In every golf club, on every course, there 
are players who always seem to be working 
their heads off without getting anywhere. 
They are the “‘pluggers’’ of the game. They 
try too hard, and they don’t try in the right 
way. They attempt to resolve each golf 
stroke into a hundred separate elements, 
and their style is consequently stiff, jerky 
and inefficient. | have seen boys beginning 
golf who attack the ball as if they were in 
the middle of a football game, with their 
teeth gritted, and an expression of fight on 
their faces. Golf takes a different kind of 
“fight.”’ Just as soon as your muscles tighten 
up, your ball will shorten its flight. I have 
said this several times already, but as a last 
message to the American boys and girls 
beginning golf, I repeat, ‘‘Relax, keep your 
eye on the ball, and follow through!” 

No golfer is ever perfect. That is part of 
the fascination of the game. Nearing the 
goal of perfection is the best we can hope for 
or expect. 

THE END. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


T™ friends rarely love each other equally 
—one embraces and the other offers his 
cheek. 


A FRENCHMAN OF SCIENCE declares that he 
has found out how to decompose the mole- 
cule of water so cheaply that a hydrogen 
engine may be employed to run your auto- 
mobile for almost nothing. It sounds in- 
credible, but.so did much else that we have 
come to take for granted. 


How Fast does your blood flow? Two 
Boston doctors have measured its speed by 
injecting radium into one arm of a subject 
and detecting its appearance in the other 
arm after the blood had necessarily carried 
it through both heart and lungs. It only 
takes from fifteen to twenty-two seconds to 
make the circuit of the body. 


Doctor THompson, the former president 
of Ohio State University, who presided over 
the’ recent Presbyterian convention, is 
quoted as saying that it would be a blessing 
if no man were allowed to debate Christian 
doctrine unless he had common sense, 
brotherly love—and a vein of humor. All 
excéllent substitutes for the odium theologi- 
cum, 


GOLDEN YOUTH 
By Agnes Repplier 


‘<TT is well to have been young in youth,” 

says Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘and, as 
years go on, to grow older. To travel delib- 
erately through one’s ages is to get the good 
out of a liberal education.” 

There spoke the man whose keenest im- 
pressions had been those of boyhood. Like 
old John Trebonius, who saluted with raised 
cap the lads whom he saw playing in the 
roads, because he recognized in them the 
burgomasters, chancellors and magistrates of 
the future, so Stevenson smiled on every 
sunburned urchin, recognizing in him the 
future manhood of Great Britain. And man- 
hood is none the less virile because of the 
long delays of youth; it is none the less 
sound because many blunders have taught 
it understanding. The boy lives in a world 
whose horizon is not yet bounded by facts. 
He has no sense of proportion, because he 
has taken no measurements. If he would 
accept. the measurements correctly defined 
by those who have walked their way before 
him, 


If he would let, as none will do, 
Another’s heartbreak serve for two, 


he would of course save himself, and save 
his family and friends, a vast deal of trouble. 
But he would have lost his youth, and it 
may be that with it he would have lost the 
noblest strain in his nature. 

The temerity of the boy is not only full of 
glee—it has in it the qualities that make for 
manhood. We know now that Sir Walter 

‘Scott was learning his best lessons when as a 
lad he limped bravely over the Scottish hills, 
‘fed like a young raven at cottage doors, 
making friends wherever he set his foot, for- 
getful of work, indifferent to hardships, 
absorbed wholly in the love of adventure 

and the passionate joy of life. 

“The pride of youth is in strength and 
beauty; the pride of maturity is in wisdom,” 
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said Democritus, who, as the most cheerful 
of philosophers, found Pre are 4 good in 
every stage of existence. Indeed, the Greeks, 
who saw life clearly and saw it whole, were 
content to accept serenity and mental 
balance as some compensation for the de- 
parted joys of youth. If they sighed wist- 
fully, as all men must, when the shadows 
deepen, they looked with cheerful tolerance 
upon their sons and grandsons, radiant with 
the promise of the future. 

The one god that these Athenian youths 
were never taught to worship was mammon; 
the one virtue they failed to respect was 
worldly prudence; the one ambition foreign 
to their souls was the desire to outstrip their 
comrades in the race for wealth. The Greeks 
knew that preoccupation with money is 
incompatible with the mental ease, the high 
ideals, the generous citizenship they coveted 
for their sons. 

And if boys ever grow practical and 
pennywise before their time, if success and 
not achievement is their aim, if their dreams 
are vulgar and their standards low, whose 
fault is it? Not theirs, of a certainty! The 
talk that young Americans constantly hear 
about vast fortunes quickly made; the gloat- 
ing manner in which the newspapers dwell 
upon wealth and breathe the names of 
millionaires into their ears—these things 
tame the soul before it takes its first flight; 
and of all wastes none is so pitiful as the 
wasted glory of youth. 

If we are ever to be foolish, youth is the 
time appointed for folly. If we are ever to 
cherish noble ideals, youth is the period for 
their expansion. If we are ever to aim high, 
we fix the shining mark in youth. 


A VETERAN OF THE SEA 
A REMARKABLE chapter of romance 


and adventure, which is also a great 
chapter of American history, draws to a 
close as the old Coast Guard steamer Bear 
once more moves up toward those high lat- 
itudes that have been the beat of her patrol 
for more than half a century. 
To the inhabitants of that far region the 
first authentic sign of spring has been for 
more than forty years, not the note of a 


robin or a song sparrow, or the swelling of- 


buds on the willows, but a faint banner of 
smoke on the far southern horizon—the 
token that the Bear was coming with pro- 
visions, medicine, reading matter and mail. 
In all that time the stanch old vessel, built in 
Scotland and bought by the United States 
government in 1883, has never failed. She 
was purchased because her unusually rugged 
construction made her the best ship avail- 
able to send to the discovery and relief of the 
Greely expedition, then lost somewhere in 
the Arctic, but found and saved in Ellesmere 
Land. 

It was only the first of many deeds of 
rescue, relief and heroism in which the Bear 
has had a part. Before the convention was 
signed that now governs sealing in the 
Pacific, Japanese, Russian, American and 
Canadian poachers were raiding the seal 
islands, killing illegally at sea, and fighting 
one another. The Bear ended that. Into a 
region then beyond the law, where crime 
was unpunished, she carried the majesty and 
power of the United States government, and 
carried also its charity and solicitude. In 
1897 and 1898, when the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce received word that 
eight whalers had been caught in the ice off 
Point Barrow, and that unless help reached 
them the men on board would die of starva- 
tion, it was the Bear that went to the rescue. 
The time was November and there was little 
hope that anything could be done so late in 
the season. The Bear had just returned from 
a six months’ cruise in the Arctic, but in 
three weeks she was ready to set out again, 
in command of Capt. Francis Tuttle, of the 
Revenue Cutter Service. All the other of- 
ficers and all the men were volunteers. 

The Bear was nine months on that job. 
We had no wireless then, and the nation 
waited anxiously and for a long time in vain 
for word. It came at last—word that the 
overland expedition that the Bear had sent 
out had reached the imprisoned whalers 
and saved them. The story of that expedi- 
tion under Lieutenant Jarvis is an epic of 
the North as thrilling as Jack London’s 
stories of the North. 

On her return from the Arctic this fall the 
Bear will be retired from active service and 
berthed at Los Angeles, where she will be a 
Coast Guard station ship. To the veteran, 
rocking to the gentle swell of sheltered 
waters and fanned by the warm breezes of 
the south, will come, as to the retired sea 





captain of Theodore Roberts’s poem, long 
memories of other scenes. 

In his quiet garden, 

Facing to the West, 

Came the old adventure, 

Crying at his breast. 


A DOLLAR BILL 


CE day last spring the postmaster of a 
little Vermont village received a letter 
that bore a Michigan postmark. The writer, 
who signed a French Canadian name, wanted 
the address of the man who had kept the 
general store in the village in 1863, or, if he 
were dead, the name and present where- 
abouts of his heirs. By inquiries among the 
old people of the neighborhood the post- 
master at last discovered that one of the 
former storekeeper’s heirs was living in 
Burlington, and he wrote to the Michigan 
man and told him so. 

In a little while another letter came from 
Michigan, addressed this time to the man in 
Burlington. It contained a dollar bill and a 
confession. 

Sixty years ago, the writer said, he had 
gone to the store one day and made some 
little purchase,—he had forgotten what,— 
but in making change the clerk had given 
him one dollar too much. It had seemed like 
a joke at the time; then, as the days went by 
and it became evident that the clerk had not 
discovered the error, it grew easy for the 
man who had profited by it to think that he 
was ‘‘a dollar to the good,” and he decided 
to keep still about it. After a while he had 
moved away and at length had settled down 
in the Middle West. He was now an old man, 
and the matter was on his mind. He had 
thought about it a great deal,—thought 
about it many times,—and he wanted to be 
at peace with himself before he died; so he 
sent the dollar and wished that he had done 
it before. 

What a glimpse of that mysterious some- 
thing in us which we call the soul! For more 
than sixty years, from youth to old age, one 
part of that man’s nature had kept its re- 
straining grip on the other and better part 
and prevented him from doing what he knew 
he ought to do. Through all that time and in 
all the many places where he had worked, 
that one dishonest dollar had been leering at 
him and calling him a thief, and he had never 
mustered strength or courage enough to 
face the charge and so disprove it. Then, as 
age came on and the bodily powers declined, 
the spirit that had seemed so hopelessly 
weak had taken on an unexpected strength 
and wrenched itself free. 

The keeper of every ‘‘conscience fund” in 
the world will tell you similar tales; for that 
struggle between the good and the evil in 
us is as old as the race, and no one of us 
knows in what paralyzing grip he may find 
himself, or when. Happy are they in whom 
the good angel continues to fight on! 

A dollar in these days is a little thing, but 
it can buy a lifetime of misery or an eternity 
of peace. 


A CHEERLESS WEATHER 
FORECAST 


A Mr. Herbert J. Browne reads the news- 
papers and the weather reports a smile 
of satisfaction must relax his attractive 
features. For Mr. Browne is the meteor- 
ologist who for several years has been 
insisting that we were in for a lot of cold and 
disagreeable weather during 1926 and 1927. 
And so when the cable brings news of severe 
storms and untimely snows in France and 
Great Britain, and of unheard-of frosts in 
May destroying the mulberry leaves in 
arr when snow and ice linger in New Eng- 
and until long past the usual planting sea- 
son and spring weather delays its approach 
over a great part of the country until it is 
time for summer to be here, Mr. Browne 
must feel the intellectual satisfaction of a 
prophet whose vaticinations are giving an 
excellent account of themselves. 

It is too early to be sure that they will 
continue to do so during this summer, next 
winter and the summer of 1927, but they 
have certainly begun to verify themselves 
most accommodatingly. The trouble, ac- 
cording to Mr. Browne, is a persistent deficit 
in the ‘solar constant,” or the amount of 
heat radiated by the sun. This has been be- 
low normal, he tells us, since 1922, and we 
are at last reaping the unpleasant results of 
so prolonged a condition. Why the sun 
should obstinatély loaf on its job in this 
way we do not precisely understand, for it is 
a period of increasing sun spots, and that is 
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supposed to mean a rising*solar constant. 
But apparently it does not this year; perhaps 
the war is to blame for that, as for every- 
thing else that is unusual. 

The deficiency of heat, says Mr. Browne, 
shows its effect most alarmingly in the 
polar regions, where ice is accumulating 
glaciers growing and icebergs becoming con. 
stantly more frequent. It is this mass of ice 
breaking up and drifting down through 
Bering Sea and the North Atlantic that 
chills the oceans and causes unhappy cold 
spells on the adjacent coasts. . 

The frigidity of the northern lands and 
oceans also helps to drive the storm tracks 
farther south than usual, which means more 
cold weather in the temperate zone. These 
phenomena are those that could, if pro- 
longed, usher in another swing of the climate 
toward glacial conditions. Fortunately, our 
weather prophet does not forecast that and 
holds out hope of warmer weather after next 
year. Let us hope that he is right about that 
anyway. 





INSUBORDINATION IN THE 
LEAGUE 


THe meeting of the Council of the League 
" of Nations at Geneva began under unpro- 
pitious auspices. Braziland Spain, which have 
elective places in the Council, but which 
aspire to being made permanent members, 
affronted the League by keeping their proper 
representatives at home. Brazil did not send 
any delegate at all, and Spain replaced its 
mbassador at Paris, who has occupied the 
Council seat for six years, by the boyish 
Secretary of Legation at Bern. This con- 
duct indicates that these two countries will 
persist in refusing their consent to admitting 
Germany to the League with a permanent 
seat in the Council unless they get perma- 
nent seats too. At present it is hard to 
see how this squabble will come out, for 
the other nations are not in a mood to be 
dragooned into surrendering to the claims of 
Spain and Brazil. It may end in these na- 
tions withdrawing from the League. The 
proceedings of the committee on disarm- 
ament do not hold out much hope of any 
substantial accomplishment either; and 
Europeans are pretty well satisfied that 
nothing definite can agreed upon until 
Germany is a member of the League. 


MR. BROOKHART WINS 


AxOtHER important primary election has 
f A been held, this time in Iowa. The Repub- 
lican nomination was won by Mr. Smith W. 
Brookhart, who was declared to have been 
elected a Senator two years ago, but who 
was unseated by the Senate last March. 
Mr. Brookhart’s chief opponent was Senator 
Cummins, who has represented Iowa in the 
upper house for eighteen years. It seems to 
be agreed that Mr. Brookhart owes his 
success largely to the dissatisfaction of the 
Iowa Republicans with the views of the 
Administration on agricultural matters. 
The Iowa farmers are anxious for some 
favorable legislation such as the Haugen 
bill offered, and they resent the defeat of the 
bill, to which the Coolidge Administration 
was frankly hostile. 


PROHIBITION IN POLITICS 


"THE issue of prohibition is every day forc- 
ing its way into the practical election-day 
politics of the nation. In New York they 
are to have a referendum vote on the ques 
tion of modifying the Volstead Act so as t@ 
permit each state to set its own standard of 
what constitutes an “intoxicating drink. 

And now Senator Wadsworth, who will 
doubtless be nominated to succeed himself 
by the Republicans, has frankly announced 
himself ‘as in favor of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which he would re- 
place by an amendment simply granting 
power to Congress to legislate on the liquor 
question if it chooses to do so. The party of 
enforcement has met his challenge by 
persuading Mr. F. W. Cristman of Herkimer 
to run independently as a “dry” candidate 
for Senator. A lively campaign, which may 
be illuminating in its results, is to be foreseen. 
The question of prohibition will also be of 
first importance in the senatorial elections of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois and perhaps 
Ohio. 
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Oh look who’s here—it’s 
Emery Lee 

A clever young fellow, that's 
easy to see; 

You bet he likes Black Jack — 
it fills him with joy 


That mellowy licorice 
flavor 
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BUESCHE: 
SAXOPHONE 
ALWAYS A HIT 3 LESSONS GIVEN 


on request with each new 


Be the King of Jazz— 
Buescher Sax. They 


Have all the fun. Make 


everyone like you—and start you, One hour each 


your Buescher, evening—only a few 
S. 
EASY TO PLAY EASY TO PAY 


Six days’ trial at home. 
Easy terms. Send postal 
playa Buescher. Learn ‘Today for beautiful free 
at home. Teach yours book. Mention favorite 
self. Quickly, Quietly. instrument. Send Today. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. “” 
1777 Buescher Block : : Elkhart, Indiana 


Can you whistle a tune? 
Then you can learn to 








Everyone has a chance to win in the Agfa $2,000.00 


Prize Contest for better photographs. 997 Prizes. 
Write for free contest rules. 

Costs nothing to enter. Open iw | 

to every amateur who wants to 


Address 
post card or letter to — 


Agfa Products, Inc., 114 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


NN ” 


KIN BLEMISHES 


pimples, blackheads, etc., cleared 
away easily and at little cost by 


Resinol 


BRIGHT COLORED TROPICAL BUTTERFLIES 


00 per dozen. We include Morpho achilles, iridescent 

blue and black expanding 5 inches. We furnish instruc- 
ons as to spreading. Send for Price List. 
230 ‘COMB & BLACKMAN 

Museum Drive tee: Los Angeles, Calif. 
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RANGER DELIVERED FREE 
on approval and 30 days’ trial, express pre- 
paid, Lyle ys Bicycles $21.50 up. Easy 
payments. Write today for our big catalog 


and Factory-to-Rider prices. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. D-51 CHICAGO 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Miscellany 











THE COVERED WAGON ON 
THE TRAIL AGAIN 


Ws were going fifty miles an hour on a 
fine dirt road in Georgia. Florida was 
only forty miles away, and we had been 
traveling for five days through raw cold 
and mud. The sun was shining for the first 
time in a week, and we were in a hurry. 
But Steve pushed down hard on the four 
wheel brakes, and we came to a stop at the 
side of the road. We had passed every other 
sort of conveyance in the world in our drive 
through six states. But here was our first 
covered wagon—two of them. 

We walked back to the first of the wagons. 


A lean man and a leaner woman and three - 


bright-faced youngsters looked ‘down at us. 
The man was suspicious, watched us nar- 
rowly, replied slowly and carefully to our 
questions. The woman kept her hands under 
her apron. She may have had a gun there; 
I do not know. But Newton Phillips and his 
wife were satisfied with our credentials. 
They smiled; so did the children. And so, 
when introduced, did Adubiah Dyer, pilot 
of the other canvas-covered ship of the line. 

They were regular old-time covered 
wagons, the sort that carried pioneers of 
America from the cold hills of New England 
and the sunny mountains of Virginia into 
the Ohio country—Tennessee, Indiana, 
Kentucky. The same wagons were those, 
except for slight modernization respecting 
springs, which carried children of those 
colonial pioneers into Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, down south to Indian Territory, 
north to Michigan, and which a generation 
later made the mighty trail across to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

‘Where are you going?”’ we asked Phillips. 

“Florida,”’ he answered laconically. 

“Where are you from?” 

‘“‘Tennessee,’’ And he named a little farm 
village in a poor upland part of the state. 

“What are you going to do in Florida?” 
we asked. 

‘‘Wa-al, we aim to work our stock fer a 
while. Ef we kin sell ’em, we'll go on down 
Miami way.” 

We thanked Phillips and his wife and 
made faces at the children, who promptly 
giggled and made faces at us. And then we 
talked to Adubiah Dyer, who with his wife 
and three children came from the same part 
of Tennessee. 

“How. long have you been on the way?” 
we asked of ‘Adubiah. Only two days before 
we had passed through his village. 

“Little over three weeks,” 
drawled. 

Steadily plodding along, camping where- 
ever darkness found them, cooking their 
slender meals over scrap-wood fires, slowly 
and surely they were getting toward that 
land where, as they understood, fortunes 
grew upon the coconut palms and were as 
easy to pick as a scarlet hibiscus blossom 
from its six foot bush. 

We talked, and we made our snapshots, 
and we thanked Newton Phillips and 
Adubiah Dyer. Five minutes later we were 
hitting fifty an hour again. The covered 
wagons were out of sight. We had not the 
slightest idea that we should ever see them 
again, but as we entered Florida we began 
to wonder about them. We traveled leisurely 
from town to town until we reached the end 
of the rainbow trail that all were traveling, 
—Miami,—where the golden pot has been 
found by many and missed entirely by as 
many more. We pondered about the covered 
wagons and the simple people from the 
backwoods of Tennessee as we saw rich men 
getting richer and poor men wondering how 
they were going to get along. 

From new city to new city we went. We 
looked in at every tourist camp where high 
hope rode with the flivvers; we slowed down 
whenever we saw the smoke of an evening 
or morning camp fire in the woods, looking 
for Newton Phillips and Adubiah Dyer and 
their covered wagons. 


Adubiah 


And so we drove around one side of the 
mammoth Lake Okechobee, skirting the 
Everglades, staring at Seminole Indians in 
their brilliant cottons and beads, and over 
to Tampa and St. Petersburg. Then we 
drove northward along the central ridge. 
At last, near Ocala, we saw the covered 
wagon—only one of them. Newton Phillips 
had pushed on southward. Adubiah Dyer 
had stopped for a few days to work at land 
clearing. We had seen nearly all of Florida. 
Adubiah Dyer had traveled a hundred miles 
in that time. We had the opportunity to 
ask a question that we had forgotten back 
on the Georgia roadside. 

“Why,” we asked, “have you loaded 
everything you own into your wagon and 
come to Florida with your family?” 

“Well,” Adubiah straightened his lean 
frame and in his eyes was the gleam of one 
who sees far distances, ‘‘we thought it 
might be better for the children.” 

That was the answer. The same purpose 
that had sent those brave men—among 
them doubtless Adubiah Dyer’s  great- 
grandfather—into the middle country, the 
thing that had sent his grandfather’s cousins 
to Kansas, the Dakotas and along the 
Oregon trail to the far Northwest. It was 
the simple explanation of a mighty thing— 
the thing that has made America great. 
“It might be better for the children!”’ 


—Paul R. Leach 


WITH AN EYE-LASH IN IT 


6 yon = were saucy girls and teasing boys 
as long ago as 1762. The letters of young 
William Addison, a relative of the famous 
essayist have only just found their way into 
print: letters written at nineteen to pretty 
Rose Wilson when he was in his first year at 
Oxford. 

“You may thank your Stars you live in 
the Reign of George the third,’’ he told her 
in one.epistle, “tho I must tell you whether 
you'll believe me or no that the Graecian and 
Roman Ladies durst not have behaved so to 
us their acknowledged Superiors—Ay, Ay, 
put up your Lip & look as scornful as you 
please & call me all the Pedants under the 
Sun I don’t care a Farthing, I must & will 
tell you that you modern Ladies are very 
unlike your prudent Patient contented great 
great grandmothers!’’ 

But his charming Rose, however modern 
in behavior, was certainly not of the flapper 
type in appearance, for she had long blond 
hair in wavy masses and large blue ‘“‘lan- 
guishing’’ eyes. Naturally he wanted her 
picture, and, though there were no photo- 
graphs in those days, he meant to have it. 

“T have a favor to beg of you Miss Rosy,”’ 
he wrote. “You must know I have lately 
become a Painter and Drawer. You Remem- 
ber I have got all your Shades and have hit 
all but yours tolerably well; now what I 
want is a Shade of yours with an Eye Lash 
in it.” No doubt his Rosy sent what he 
wanted: her “shade,” or shadow picture, 
cast on paper and traced in Profile, with the 
tips of the long sweeping eyelashes daintily 
projecting. Such shades were usually merely 
blacked into silhouettes; more rarely the 
outline was completed and filled in with 
color, as her Billy may have meant to do 
with hers, 


GEORGE WAS THERE 


= rustic is by no means safely to be 
taken for asimpleton. He is likely to have 
a shrewd wit of his own, as this story from 
Pearson’s Weekly shows: 

“George,” said a pompous squire to an 
old farm laborer, ‘‘you are getting very bent. 
Why don’t you stand up straight like me?” 

“Well, sir,” answered George, “d'ye see 
yon field of corn?” 

“I do,” said the squire. 

“Then ye'll notice that the full heads hang 
down, while the empty heads stand up.” 
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Don’t let 
your hair 


get your goat 


OME to an understand- 
ing with your hair. Don’t 
go on letting it show you up. 


And wake up to this fact. 
Your hair won’t “lie down” of 
its own accord. Stiff summer 
breezes, biking, running—are too 
much for it. 


Brushing won’t turn the trick. 
And as to that harmful practice 
of wetting your hair—you know 
without being told that water 
only makes hair more brittle, 
causes unsightly dandruff, 


Train your hair the modern way— 
with Stacomb. That’s the way fel- 
lows all over the country are keeping 
their hair in place today. 


Just a touch of Stacomb in the 
morning—instantly your stubborn 
hair “lies down,” and for the rest of 
the day it stays smooth. 


Never sticky, greasy-looking, nor 
brittle. Stacomb merely brings out 
the natural, healthy sheen of your 
hair. 

Safe, too—and beneficial—Sta- 
comb helps prevent dandruff. It sup- 
plies the very oils your hair and scalp 
need. 


Get wise to this up-to-date way of 
training your hair. Get up tomorrow 
and give your stubborn hair the 
laugh. You can do it—with Stacomb. 


Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
now in the new liquid form. All drug 
stores. In Canada, address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 
727 King St., West, Toronto. 


Now in Liquid Form too! 















113 W. 18th St., N. ¥. C 


Send me, free, a generous sample of Sta- 
comb. I prefer the kind checked:— 


Original, cream form[ ]. New liquid form[ ]. 








Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. AB-33_ 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 


32d Weekly $5 Award 


Member Donald Tallmon (13) of Mor- 
gan Hill, Calif., wins the 32d Weekly Cash 
Award, not alone for the merit of his device, 
which he interestingly names “‘A Scroll Saw 
for Five Cents,” but for the excellence of his 
description. Member Tallmon writes on 
theme paper, spacing his letter with pro- 
fessional neatness. It reads as follows: 





Looking at some advertisements one day, 
I saw one picturing a scroll saw to be run by 
an electric motor. Not having the money to 
buy one, I thought I would try to make one 
out of an old phonograph motor. 
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Member Tallmon and his Scroll Saw 


I made the base out of a board 12” by 22”, 
to the bottom of which I nailed two boards, 
2” by 12”, for strengthening the base, as 
shown in the photograph. Then I fastened the 
table to this base, with four boards 12” by 2”. 
After mounting the motor on a block of wood 
3%” wide, 234” thick and 6” long, I made a 
brake out of a thin board nailed to half a spool, 
to rub on the edge of the disk. 

Boring a hole in the disk, I put ina 4” bolt, 
2” long, to which the connecting rod was 
fastened. The saw frame and connecting rod 
were made of parts of an ‘‘American Model 
Builder’’ set. The saw blade was the only thing 
I found necessary to buy. I protected the 
motor from sawdust by covering it with a 
pasteboard shoe box. After applying two coats 
of black paint and trimming it with red, it was 
ready for work. 


Special Cash Awards 


“Some weeks ago,” writes Member Davi- 
son Swing (11) of 1110 Lemon St., River- 
side, Calif., ‘‘the Y. M. C. A. planned a 
coaster race for boys. The coasters had to 
be made by the boys themselves. As an 
Associate Member of the Y. C. Lab, I felt 
that I ought to enter. I looked around for 
materials to build a. machine and found 
some crates, with which I built the body. 
I fitted a Ford steering wheel to the end of 
an iron pipe, put a large spool on the other 
end and a rope around this, which I at- 
tached firmly to each side of the axle. A 
blacksmith fixed up some iron rods for the 
axles, and fitted them so that bicycle wheels 
could be used. The body is 8’ long, painted 
white, with ‘White Flyer’ in red on both sides. 
The contest was held at Fairmont Hill on 
May 15. I entered in two races, (1) long 
distance and (2) speed, and won first place in 
both. Prizes were a fountain pen and a 
fielder’s glove.”. 





Member Swing in the Coaster that beat all 
competitors at the Fairmont Hill races 


Member Grattan Clavin (14) of Mt. Olive, 
Ill., started as a boat-builder two years ago, 
and this good picture of his first boat, 
“Little Gem,” has won him a Special Cash 
Award. No young builder ought to overlook 
the advantages of the plain double-end 
scow, which is not only easy to build but 
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BAMBOO BENT 
TO SHAPE 


ANY: of the 
, qualities of a 
plane depend upon 
the design of the 
wing. The shape of 
its cross section de- 
termines the “‘lift’’ 
as well as the resist- 
ance, or ‘‘drag,” which is produced by the 
wing when in flight. The aim of the de- 
signer is to produce a shape giving maximum 
“lift” and minimum ‘‘drag.”’ 

What we know about wing sections is 
largely a matter of experiment. Thousands of 
varying shapes have been tested in wind 
tunnels in the attempt to discover the best 
one for a given type. Different types of 
machine require different qualities. The 
pursuit plane must have speed, whereas the 
bomber needs carrying capacity—results 
which are achieved with different shapes of 
wing. For a model airplane a wing section 
similar to that shown in the figure is sug- 
gested. The ratio of the length of such a wing 
to the width should be between six and eight. 

The structure must be as light as possible. 
Two dowels, preferably of white pine, form 
the longitudinal members, or “spars.” 
These connect and give support to the ribs, 
which should be closely enough spaced to 
make the wing hold its shape well. The rib 
may be made from split bamboo, steamed 
and bent to shape around a pattern, to 
which it is securely lashed until dry. 
Braces are then cemented across the interior 
of the rib, and it is through the holes in 
these that the spars pass. 

Nose ribs, extending only a short distance 
back from the leading edge of the wing and 


Model Airplanes 
3—Wings 


By F. ALExANDER MaGoun 


SPAR 


NOSE RIB 





PLIT BAMBOO 
EDGE 


fitted between the 
main ribs, make it 
possible to space 
the main ribs at 
greater intervals 
and still have the 
wing keep its shape. 
This means a reduc- 
tion in weight without loss of efficiency. 

Long pieces of split bamboo secured to 
the ribs and running around the edge of the 
wing complete the structure, which is then 
ready to be covered with a light, waterproof 
paper. Parchment or Japan paper may be 
used, preferably the latter. 

In order to fly successfully the center of 
“‘lift’’ of the wing must very nearly coincide 
with the longitudinal position of the center 
of gravity of the machine. Thus the ability 
to move the wing back and forth along the 
fusilage is of great advantage. This can be 
done by securing the dowels, or spars, to 
the frame with elastics instead of by.a 
fixed lashing. The wing covering is locally 
omitted on the under side in order to allow 
for attachment. 

The tail surfaces should be constructed in 
a manner similar to that of the wings, but 
with sufficient flexibility to allow the operator 
to bend them slightly in order to make his 
plane perform. 

The model will now function satisfactorily 
as a glider. When fitted with propellers, 
rubber motor and landing gear, it will be 
capable of fulfilling all the conditions of the 
Y. C. Lab Airplane Meet. 


Note: See previous articles in issues of April 15 
and June 3. 





The Airplane Con 


For the boy seventeen years of age or less 
who designs, builds and operates the model 
airplane making the longest non-stop flight at 
the Y. C. Lab Airplane Meet to be held 
in Boston on October 2, 1926, Prof. E. P. 
Warner, head of the course in aéronautical 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a member of the aérodynamic 
subcommittee of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aéronautics, offers a $25 loving cup. 

For the boy, living at too great a distance to 
enter this meet, who designs and sends to the 
Director, Y. C. Lab, the model airplane showing 
the best workmanship, balance, design and 
originality in the opinion of the Director of 
the Y. C. Lab and of Prof. Warner, The 
Youth’s Companion offers another $25 cup. 


CONDITIONS 

(1) No contestant can be over seventeen ycars 
of age on October 2, 1926. Any Member, Asso- 
ciate Member or Applicant may compete. 
(2) All entries must be original work. This does 
not prevent the contestant from receiving 
advice. Send no model until called for. 

(3) Entries may be tractor or pusher type, 


test Is on the Way 


monoplane or biplane, but in no case shall the 
wing-spread exceed 36 inches. 

(4) Any number of somes may be used. 
(5) The model must capable of rising from 
the ground under its own power without initial 
impulse from exterior sources of any kind. 


NOTE By COUNCILOR MaGoun: I have received 
from the Ideal Aéroplane & Supply Company, 
165 Spring St., New York City, an interesting 
catalogue of their model airplane parts and 
accessories, which include not only propellers, 
shaft hangers, ribs, sheet aluminum, seamless 
brass tubing, etc., but also silk and rice paper, 
bamboo varnish and other materials not easy 
to obtain in many localities. This catalogue is 
available to any Y. C. Lab Applicant, Associ- 
ate or Member who will write for it to the 
above-named company, of course identifying 
himself as a Y. C. Lab boy. it is understood 
that models supplied complete or in knock- 
down form by this maker or any other maker 
are not eligible for our contest, which will 
include only models showing originality of 
design by the Y. C. Lab boys themselves. But 
parts and accessories may be purchased. 





easy to row. In fact, it is the lineal ancestor of 
the haughty (and speedy) sea sleds and 
hydroplanes of our day. Member Clavin 
built the boat himself, but remarks that 
there were always some other boys around. 
Among these spectators was a boy named 
Maynard and another named Edward; so 
he took his own initial “‘“G’’ and combined 
it with theirs to make the name “Gem.” 
He is now working on a speedster, and we 
await its picture and specifications with 
much interest. 





Member Clavin takes bis family’s chauffeur 


out for a row in “‘Little Gem’ 
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Special Cash Awards 


(Continued) 


Member Ronald B. Stevens (13), 22 East 
Maine St., Middletown, Conn., gained his 
Associate Membership on May 
18 of this year by sending inter- 
esting data on bird houses which 
he has constructed. Several 
Councilors of the Y. C. Lab have 
been struck by his ingenuity in 
developing what he calls a ‘‘cat 
protector.” This consists of 
a piece of tin, or other sheet 
metal, bent to the shape in- 
dicated and tacked to the pole 
or tree that supports the bird 
house. If painted dark green, it 
will not impair the beauty of one’s 


grounds; and it may be the , 
saving of some particularly in- relay 
teresting family of young birds. hes srs 
Y. C. Lab boys will always 2 vevens s 
find the Director and Councilors Cat Pro- 


interested in inventions for the tector" 


benefit of birds and wild animals. 


Questions and Answers 


Would like to know whether or not we can make 
a dynamo from a toy motor of about 6 v. and make 
a 6-8 v. auto bulb-light and produce magnetism 
for a buzzer when connected directly. If this can 
be done, I would like to know where to get a 
motor. I wrote a firm in New York City about 
one, but they said their motor would not generate 
the current, although it had a revolving armature. 
If I connected three 2.2 v. bulbs in a series and 
connected them to a 6 v. supply, would they burn 
out?—Howard Field, Allegany, N. Y 


Answer by Professor Young: You can change the 
motor to a generator by simply rotating the 
armature from a mechanical source of power. 
The two motor leads will then become genera- 
tor leads. I do not know of any small motor that 
you could use as a generator which would 
deliver enough current for your purposes. This 
is why I originally suggested the Ford genera- 
tor, which is capable of delivering the necessary 
current. However, just today it has come to my 
notice that the Mecanno Company, 46 West 
24th St., New York City, is making parts for 
small motors and generators. Write to them for 
descriptions. If you connect three 2.2 v. bulbs 
in series, they will operate very nicely on a 
6 v. supply. However, if one should burn out, 
the other two will go out, since the circuit has 
been opened. The remaining two will not be 
harmed, and they will light again if the defec- 
tive one is replaced. 


You have started a very worthwhile campaign 
for better tools and materials. You cannot help 
but accomplish a great good. Many of us are sick 
of poor materials. Surely the young manhood of 
our country needs the lessons of truth and fair 
dealing that may be gained from good tools and 
good materials. Think of all the flimsy toys that 
have been thrown on the market to our disgust and 
to the heartbreaking of children. May I thank 
The Youth's Companion for its start in the right 
direction? And now may I ask a question? Many 
of us who live on ranches occasionally half-sole 
our shoes. Could you put us in touch with a place 
where real leather that will wear can be obtained? 
Most of this so-called leather we obtain in hard- 
ware stores is mere paper.—Wm. B. Davis, Box 
213, Riverside, Calif. 


Answer by Mr. Frentz: You should be able to 
buy good sole leather at any shoe-findings shop 
in any large city. If you know of no such place, 
write to the Samuel Zoll Co., 1112 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. If you want leather for taps 
only, tell them so, and what size shoe you weal. 
You should get only the best quality of oak- 
tanned leather. Whole soles, in the heaviest 
quality, will cost from 80 to 85 cents a pair, and 
half-soles for taps, from 55 to 60 cents. 


Membership Coupon 


The first step for any boy to take toward 
membership in the Y. C. Lab is to fill out and 
mail the coupon below, which will bring full in- 
formation and an application blank. . 

Here are new statistics on the applications 
and memberships: 


Total Applications................-. 3897 
Total Associate Members elected...... 954 
Total Members promoted..........-. 59 


The Director, ¥Y.C. Lab 

8 Arling Street, B » Mass. 

Iama boy........years of age, and am intel- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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The Boys Who Made 


5 —A. Atwater Kent 
By EARL REEVES 


O you know 
D how big fifteen 

acres are? I do. 
| used to go out to my 
grandfather’s farm 
and ride the third 
horse in front of a 
hay loader over a 
great field which they 
said contained fifteen 
acres of land. Hunt 
up such a field some- 
where and look at it, 
and then consider 
that A. Atwater Kent 
has covered that 
amount of land with 
a radio factory. 

And do you have 
any real idea what 
that means? Well, for 
one thing, it means 
the creation of the 
equivalent of a thriv- 
ing county seat. Be- 
cause, if you count 
the 4200 persons at 
the workbenches and 
desks, then count 
their families and the 
other persons who 
sell them food and clothing and things, you 
have the makings of a busy city that could 
claim—without boasting—a population of 
“nearly 25,000."’ Without sprinting or hurry- 
ing, this factory turns out a set or a speaker 
every two seconds, : : 

And yet this factory didn’t exist two 
short years ago. All the miracles of radio are 
not in the realm of science. 

This man, who has covered fifteen acres 
with whirring wheels, and who makes a 





A. Atwater Kent with his family at their sum- 
mer home, Kennebunkport, Me. 
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Radio 


company, selling 
motors. 

When he was 
twenty-nine he did 
some hard thinking 
and_ decided that, 
since he had been en- 
gineer, manufacturer 
and salesman, and 
* had plenty of cour- 

_ age, it was time he 
struck out for him- 
self. Don’t ever for- 
get that “striking out 
for one’s self,’’ away 
from pay envelopes 
and without the help 
of a big company, re- 
quires courage. 

In his tiny first 
“factory,” which was 
a second-floor room 
in Philadelphia, Kent 
manufactured the 
small telephones that 
are used in talking 
from one part of a 
building to another. 
In three years his 
business quadrupled, 
and he moved into a 
“six-room factory.” And there he was— 
having proved himself in engineering, in 
manufacturing and in selling—when the 
automobile began to be an expensive new 
toy. So he made automobile timers and 
ignition systems. Ten years after he started 
in business for himself he moved into a new 
plant where he had 125 men working. 

Finally the war came; and when Uncle 
Sam looked over his country in search of 
skill the Vermont boy had so great a reputa- 





electrical accessories. 





Mr. Kent Thought His Way Through 


1. ‘‘I will never borrow money,” was one of the boyhood decisions of A. Atwater 
Kent. “I will not be satisfied with making things that are almost right: I will make 
things that are precisely right,’ was another. He had a mania for accuracy and for 
financial independence; so it happened that he was prepared when three great 
opportunities came to him. The first opportunity was the automobile. He had built a 
small, sound manufacturing business when makers of motorcars began demanding 


2. He had manufactured this electrical equipment with such painstaking care that 
when America needed delicately accurate war mechanisms of various sorts our 
War Department gave him many important contracts. 

3. He had built up a great reputation for accuracy and had an efficient plant that 
was all his own when the boys of America began demanding millions of radio sets. 








beautiful radio set or a loud-speaker every 
two seconds, comes from Vermont. While 
the boy who became President Coolidge 
was doing the chores on a hillside farm, 
young Kent was growing up not far away 
in the city of Burlington, on the shores of 
Lake Champlain. He can scarcely remember 
a day when he was not at work building 
something electrical. He didn't “choose a 
profession”: he just kept his boyhood play- 
things and finally made a gigantic business 
out of them. 

The magnetic batteries owned by his 
father, who was a physician, fascinated him 
as far back as he can remember. They prob- 
ably turned his attention to electricity. 
He made batteries. After a while he made 
himself a motor; finally, a fan. He put such 
painstaking care into making these boyish 
playthings that they still work today. From 
the beginning he was mighty particular 
to have everything precisely right. ‘Almost 
tight” wouldn’t do. 

_ When he had finished the public schools 

it was decided that Kent was to go to the 
Polytechnic Institute in Worcester, Mass. 
here he studied electrical engineering. 

After he left the Institute he dived into 
the woods of New Hampshire. He hadn't 
dropped science to turn nature-lover: there 
was a factory up there—at Lebanon—which 
made motors, and Kent went to work mak- 
ing motors to his heart’s content. The same 
factory made watchmakers’ tools, and the 
young engineer learned some new things 
about precision and exactness. Down around 

is factory in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
they say today that in his mania for preci- 
sion he is ‘‘a watchmaker” to this day. But 
the woods were “too lonesome for a young 
fellow,” and Kent came out of them and 

me a salesman for a Brookline electrical 


tion for accurate workmanship that he 
was given big contracts for such delicate 
things as fuse-setters and clinometers for 
machine guns. And many thousands of 
American soldiers looked across No-Man's- 
Land through panoramic sights which 
Atwater Kent developed and manufactured. 

When the radio storm first broke, Kent 
left his desk one day and went downtown 
and bought a mass of parts. Then he called 
one of his best men, and the two of them 
began to master this new art—just as 
millions of boys were doing—by trying. 
In the attic of the Kent home they tinkered 
until they had something they could “‘hear”’ 
with. After that, they tinkered for months 
longer. 

The mere fact that orders came plentifully 
didn’t necessarily mean success. You can 
sell so much that you fail. It sounds odd; 
but in ‘‘boom days’’ such as radio was then 
experiencing you can pay too much for your 
materials, or fail to deliver your products 
on time, or sell to people who cannot pay, or 
default on contracts because you cannot 
find enough skilled workmen—or any one 
of many other disastrous things may happen. 
But this canny, science-bound Yankee had 
figured just as precisely as if he were at a 
machine bench, and the various elements of 
his business were in beautiful balance. 


Hence, in 1924, he moved again—this time | 


to a new plant in Germantown which cov- 
ered more than eight acres, and which has 
almost doubled in size since. 

Finally, because he has liked to watch 
the wheels go round from his earliest youth, 
he now owns literally a “‘flock’’ of motorcars 
and a whole “‘fleet’’ of motorboats. 

He is fifty-two, but you'd never guess it: 
he has kept his playthings, and still “plays” 
—though the toys are huge. 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 























Watch the birds 


around your home! 


HICH bird is the most intelligent ? Which bird never 

hatches its own eggs? Do old or young nightingales 
sing better? There are so many interesting things like this 
to know about birds. Why not make a bird house or two 
and put them in the trees about your home? 

To make a really finished bird house you need good tools, 
also a certain number of them. And with a set of real tools, 
when you’ve made your bird house, you’ll be able to build 
a bookcase, automobile, hut, pair of stilts and many other 
things you’d like to make. Stanley Tools are the favorite 
tools of carpenters and they are used in nearly every manual 
training class. Why? Because Stanley Tools are really 
fine tools. 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually ac- 
cumulate your own set. And there are sets of Stanley Tools 
all ready for you—in sturdy oak chests with various assort- 
ments of tools from $15 up. Or there are assortments of 
the same Stanley Tools in strong cardboard boxes with 
simple directions from which you can make your own chest 
—as low as $5. Whether you buy a chest or make your 
own, be sure to keep your tools in a chest where they are 
safe and handy. Take care of Stanley Tools and they will 
last for years. 





Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 








| 


STANLEY TOOLS 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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Five New Fudges 
Coffee Fudge 


Steep two tablespoons of coffee for five 
minutes in one cup of milk. Strain through a 
cloth. Add to the infusion two and a half 
cups of sugar and a tablespoon of butter. 
Boil to the ‘‘soft ball’’ stage. Flavor slightly 
with vanilla, beat till creamy and pour intoa 
buttered square pan. Cut into squares. 


Caramel Fudge 


Melt one-half cup of granulated sugar 
over the fire to a light brown. Add three- 
quarters cup of milk and let it stand until 
the caramel is nearly dissolved. Add two 
cups of sugar and a large tablespoon of but- 
ter and boil to the “‘soft ball’ stage. Flavor 
with vanilla, beat till 
creamy. Pour into a 
buttered square pan and 
cut into squares. Nuts 


may be added. 


Fruit Fudge 

Take two tablespoons 
of thoroughly mashed 
strawberries, or very 
finely cut pineapple, or 
orange pulp mixed with 
a little of the grated peel and a teaspoon of 
lemon juice, and mix with two and a half 
cups of sugar. Add one-quarter teaspoon of 
cream of tartar, a tablespoon of butter and 
one-half cup of water. Mix-these ingredients 
well. Boil to the ‘‘soft ball’’ stage. Then beat 
till creamy and pour into a buttered square 
pan. Cut into squares. 





Genesee Fudge 


Put into a saucepan one-third cup of milk, 
two squares of chocolate shaved, one tea- 
spoon of vanilla and 
one large tablespoon 
of butter. Let it all 
heat slowly, just 
enough to melt the 
chocolate and but- 
ter. Then. remove 
from the fire. Add 
confectio -er’ssugar, 
beating the mix- 
ture to a cream and 
adding the sugar 
until it is of candy consistency—that is, 
stiff enough to handle without being sticky. 
Pack into a buttered square pan and cut 
into small cubes. Set aside until the choco- 
late has hardened. 





Brown Butter Fudge 


Put one tablespoon of butter into a sauce- 
an and let it slowly boil out to a rich brown 
without being in the least burned. Add one 
lJarge cup of sugar, a tiny pinch of salt, one- 
third cup of condensed milk and water 
‘mixed half and half. Now boil to the “soft 
ball’’ stage. Flavor with vanilla and beat till 
creamy. Spread into a buttered square pan 
and cut into small squares. This has a flavor 
suggestive of butterscotch and caramels. 


A DELICIOUS DESSERT 


Almond Cream and Peaches 


4 pound almond 
paste 


2 quarts cream 
1 teaspoon almond 


extract Nice ripe peaches 
Cherry preserves Grated coconut 
1 cup sugar 


Stir the almonds blanched and pounded 
to a paste over the fire until the sugar is a 
delicate brown; be very careful not to burn; 
let cool and pound to a powder. Then add to 
the cream; if this does not make it sweet 
enough, add a little more sugar. Add the 
almond extract and freeze as you would any 
plain cream. Place in the bottom of wide 
glasses some of the almond cream. On top of 
this place a peach prepared as follows: Pare 
and stone the peach. Fill 
the cavities with pre- 
served cherries. Put the 
two halves together, 
sprinkle over with fresh 
shredded coconut, and 
then cover with the al- 
mond cream; or the 
cream may be just filled 
in the glasses and the 
peach put on top. 





- after each time you’ve worn it, and it’sa good 
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Fashions for the Young Girl 


young-housekeepers_col- 
umn, but you see I want you 
to realize that I am very 
practical about my clothes 
and anxious to prove it to 
you—you’ve been such a 
peach about encouraging 
me to get started on making 
dresses for myself, and I’m 
having such fun doing it! 

Have you made anything 
for yourself lately? Isn’t it 
marvelous about the Y. C. 
Fashion Féte? I want to 
design something all by my- 
self for it, but I’m. still 
hunting for an inspiration. 
I’m learning so much about 
clothes, and it’s such a help 
to begin to feel intelligent 
about what to wear; which 
is the way I’m beginning to 
feel since I have begun to 
study all my points—bad 
and good. Do write to me 
soon and tell me if you are 
going to make something for 
the Fashion Féte, too. 

How I wish you could be 
here for Marion Webster’s 
house party at Crescent 
Beach this week-end. It was 
such a treat to see you in 
Hookersville over the 
fourth. Betty says. she'll 
write to you after our visit 
at Marion’s and tell you all 
about it. 





Dear Adelaide: 


Here is the white coat 
I’ve always longed to own— 
1 think they’re so good- 
looking for sports wear in 
summer; and then again they 
seem to be just the right 
thing to slip on over a light 
dress for some semi-formal 
affairs. Now that I have 
one at last I expect to enjoy 
wearing it thoroughly, and I 
know it’s going to fit in use- 
fully for lots of things. 

This one that I chose is 
made of unlined white 
flannel and has a white 
summer fur collar, which is 
cut to come down to a point 
between my shoulder blades 
in the back. The pockets are 
pointed, too, and have a 
tailored cuff top—don’t you 
think they’re darlings? I’ll 
have to be quite careful 
about keeping it clean, I im- 
agine, but French chalk is a 
great help; and then it helps 
to brush a coat like this 





Holye Studio, Boston 
Coat from Filene's 


4 Lovingly, 
idea to hang it up-under a slip cover if you 
aren’t wearing it every day. Well, I didn’t 
mean to start writing to you like a hints-to- 


All About Ordering 


I can get a white coat like Suzanne's for you at Filene’s for $16.50. They have it in 
sizes 13, 15 and 17. Then they have Betty and Anne hats like the one she is wearing 
for $5.95, in red, rose, green, gray, beige, black and white. Shoes like the ones she is wearing, 


come in white or tan or parchment with matching lizard trimming for $10.50—sizes 3-8%, 
H.G. 


widths AAA-D. 





Fashion Féte Rules 


Age Limit: Junior Division—Ages 11-15 
inclusive. 
Senior Division—Ages 16-21 in- 
clusive. 
Time Limit: Any entries bearing a mailing 
date after 12 p.m. on August 31, 
1926, cannot be considered. 
Each contestant is limited to one entry. 
Under no circumstances mail a dress to 
The Companion until you are asked to. 


Photographs, Sketches and Diagrams: Please 
send a clear picture—a snapshot will do— 
of yourself wearing the dress you are enter- 
ing in the contest. Also make a clear, ac- 
curate sketch or diagram of how you made 
your dress. Be sure that your name, age and 
address are on both of these. And if you 
want me to-return them to you afterward, 
please don’t forget to inclose a self-ad- 


dressed stamped.envelope that fits your pic- 
ture and sketch or diagram. 


Now for a word of explanation about this 
very businesslike-looking little blank, which 
should come back to me with your picture 
and sketch or diagram. I’m asking you not 
to send any dresses unless you are asked to 
toward the end of the contest, because I 
haven’t a speck of spare room to care for 
them in! I hate to be limited to a picture and 
a sketch, but it seems to be the next best 
way. Then, too, you ‘may want to enter a 
dress that you are wearing, and you 
wouldn’t want to have it spend a long time 
in Boston while it waited for the last meeting 
of the Judges. 

I am also asking you not to write about any- 
thing else at the same time that you send in 
material for the contest. One thing at a time! 


To fill out and send with your snapshot and diagram. 
(Please PRINT clearly and write with pencil) 


TT ee eT eee Cee ee OL See Pee oe rials ee 
UE cn sdk a when eka S sends Saadeh eG bane Ms tes CARR ONSEN kee aa Coun eae eteseene sete 
Your Type Analysis 
Se ee Coloring: Hair. ......esses Re ia wiatkeaweee OD a4 bcc cavepinnces 
Measurements: Shoulders............ MRS ccicheck MS coven ense Eee Arm Length...... 
Which are You: Average-normal?....... Tall and slender?............ Te OR OO? 6c is kadiccwcess 

a Peer re Sy Es oa es once ckwreneres 
1. Please check method you used: .... I used my own original design. 
ee Kg ELE TTT Tee re rere 
«COR GP I GIGI GO. 6s 5. 0 5 Sov ke diecS cts ncasicdes . pattern 
eo ere eer GR bscicinck ccd Width...... ere er 
Oe, eee ca rare iar PN NE a eee Rca Sn 5b6, eee ee ROA eM 
4. Cost of pattern (if used)....... Trimmings...... Findings........ Material....... Teel Com. «665s 
i Ee Fe ae PGE Te AI OE NE ain. 5 on ova se NEES Aaah ands caabeietlecdeannn 
6. Can you send your entry forthe final meeting of the Judges and for theexhibition at the Women’s Educa- 


To enter The Youth’s Companion Fashion Féte, fill this out and send it to me with a self- 


addressed, stamped envelope. 


Dear Hazel Grey: 1 am planning to enter something I have made to compete for a prize in the Fashion Féte. 
Please send me an entry certificate and your hints on colors and styles suited to individual types. 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


(Please print clearly and write with pencil) 
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New and Original 


Dear Hazel Grey: How do you like these 
morning-glory curtain ties? Here is the way 
you make them: , 

Cut circular pieces about four inches in 
diameter from bright scraps of fine gingham, 
peter pan, chambray 
or other pretty fabric 
in plain color. Turn 
over the edge once 
and with needle and 
thread gather it into 
little ‘glories’ with 
an opening about 
three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. Ar- 
range four of these 
gathered circles in a 
row with edges 
slightly lapping and 
tack them together. 

Cut bits of the 
same kind of material 
in leaf-green shade, 
about two and a half 
inches long and 
shaped so as to make 
the ‘‘leaf’’ double. 
Blanket-stitch the 
edges with black em- 
broidery cotton. Lay 
a small plait at the 
base of the leaf. Sew 
one leaf at either end 
of the string of 
“glories.” 

Now fold a strip of 
sheer muslin eighteen 
inches long and one and a half inches 
wide into a band and stitch the edges. 
Lay the row of morning-glories upon the 
band at one end and with black embroidery 
cotton make French dots in the center of 
each flower, drawing the thread down 
through the band, thus fastening the flowers 
to it. 

By cutting smaller circles, more morning- 
glories may be used to each tie. Silk pieces 
make especially dainty flowers. If preferred, 
two alternating colors or even one color 
alone may be used effectively to carry out 
the color scheme of a room. } 

I hope some of The Youth’s Companion 
girls will want to make some of these ties 
for their rooms. 

These make lovely gifts, too, for hope 
chests or ‘“‘showers,’’ and I always have a 
pair all made in case I need a gift in a hurry. 

Yours, : 
JOSEPHINE TOAL 


A Bit of Uerse—for China 
Painters Only 


By KATHERINE F. MACDONALD 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


I live in an artist's studio; she teaches china 
painting. 

I’ve just nibbled a Youth's Companion to keep 
me, dear, from fainting. 

One would think a mouse in a cupboard might 
live a life of ease; ' 

I’ve not run out of turpentine, but I have run 
out of cheese. 

I wish you could see the females who come here 
every day. 

They have such odd expressions and talk in 
the strangest way. 

One said, “Oh, yes, I ‘fired’,” and, ‘You 
should see my kiln.” 

And when she waved a palette knife I really 
felt quite ill. ; 

I know they are on mischief bent; they killed 
the ‘‘mother of pearl’’; 

Just to ” an “‘opal lining” they left an orphan 
girl. 

They believe in ‘‘spiritism,”’ for they have a 
“medium” too. . 

Do they refer to heaven when they say ‘celestial 
blue’ ’ 





ue 

They call poor ‘‘Albert, yellow” and ‘‘Olive, 
green”’ as well, 

But why they pad the creatures is more than I 
can tell. 

They seem to have a ‘“‘liner’’ to roam the Seven 


eas, 

All manned by ‘‘Cooley’s,” tar and oil, and 
cargoes such as these. ; 

They say the most confusing things, like 
“violet of gold,” p 

“Crimson purple,” ‘yellow red” and ‘‘wory 
black” and “‘cold.” P 

Oh, ‘‘Vandyke Brown” and ‘‘Hazel Grey, 

I’ve brought my tale to you. 

Shall I seek a psychopathic 

Or what, what shall I do? 
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The Little Green 
Paint-Stepper 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


NCE there was a little girl 

who disobeyed her good 

mother. She was a darling 
little girl to look at. She was clean 
and smiling. She wore a blue gingham 
dress, white stockings and black 
slippers that buttoned on with a 
strap. Her name was Julie. 

Back of the cottage which was 
Julie’s home, and in another cottage 
on another street, there lived five 
little children. A low white fence 
separated their back gardens. There 
was a swinging gate in that fence. 

On the side of the fence where the 
five children lived there was a big 
garden house. All the children liked 
to play there. 

One morning Julie’s mother said: 
“This morning you must not go 
outside our own yard. I will tele- 
phone to the children’s mother and 
ask her to let them come over here 
to play. Now remember!” 

Julie walked slowly down the long 
cement walk that led to their 
big, beautiful garden. She 
walked a little faster over 
the stepping-stones through 
the garden until she reached 
the swinging gate in the white 
fence. The gate was closed 
that morning. Julie climbed 
up and looked over the top. She 
could see the five children playing 
under their apple tree, the other 
side of their garden. Julie lifted the 
latch and gave a little push; so the 
gate swung open. 

A small voice inside Julie’s blue 
gingham dress seemed to say aloud, 
“Julie, Julie, you must not go out- 
side your own yard!” 

Julie went. The children saw her 
coming and ran to meet her. Theyall 
joined hands and danced round in a 
happy circle. 

“T can stay but a minute,” Julie 
said, “because my mother is going to 
telephone to your mother and ask 
her to let you come and play at our 
house.” 

“Then let’s go and. have one good 
hop-and-skipping time in our garden- 
house first,’’ said one of the five 
children. Her name was Peggy. 

Like a flock of flying birds all the 
children ran to the garden-house. 
They began to sing “The Farmer in 
the Dell” as they went hopping and 
skipping in a big circle on the floor. 
They made a joyful noise. Suddenly 
the child whose name was Ella said, 
“Mother is calling us!”’ 

She was. She called, ‘‘Peggy, Ella, 
Johnny, Jimmy, Ruth! Come to the 
house this minute!” 

“I think I better go home,” Julie 
told the others, and home she 
flew. 

She didn’t stop to swing on the 
gate that morning. She did not let 
it bang, either, but closed it softly. 
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Bill Seamore’s Fish: 
aA Kishermars Jong TT 


‘Verse and Drawings byWalt Harris 
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Bill Seamore was a fisherman 

Down on Muscongus Sound— 
O! 

With nets and trawls 

And other gear 

He fished the seasons round— 
O! 


Of all the fish Bill tried to 
catch 









Was one he’d never taken, 
But still he fished 
And fished and fished 


With confidence unshaken. 


This special fish Bill had in 
mind 

‘Twas a horse mack—er—el 
O! - 

Bill bent a line 

To a long harpoon, 

And this is: what befell—O! 





One quiet day Bill moored his 
boat 

Andsculled his punt 
inshore—O! 

Then rowed along 

Behind the point 

A half a mile or 
more—O! 


What was that 
spot upon 
the sea? 

He stopped his 
paddles’ 
motion. 

A monster fish 

Was quietly 

Asleep upon the 
ocean. 





Bill’s eyes stuck out, his breath 
came fast; 

He looked back at his mooring. 

No time to get 

Harpoon and line, 

No matter how alluring. 


He looked about the 
little punt; 

He seized the ten- 
foot painter 
And lashed it firmly 

To the gaff. 
The fish grew faint 
and fainter. 


Bill paddled quietly but fast 

To where the fish lay slack—O! 

And drove his hook 

With might and main 

Into the monster’s back 
—O! 


It happened quick as 
lightning’s flash; 
The mack’rel felt the iron 





And gave a leap 
Into the air 
Toward the far horizon! 


So sudden was the aw- 
ful plunge, 

So terrible Bill’s scare. 
—O! 

It left him in 

A somersault 

Suspended in the air— 


O! 

If you should be by any 
chance 

Down near Muscongus 
Sound—O! 

And hear a humming 

In the wind, 

It’s Bill still going 
round—O! 
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A robin looked at Julie as she walked 
over the stepping-stones. 

“My mother will never know that 
I have been out of our yard a single 
minute,” she told him. “I am glad 
you cannot talk, Mr. Robin!” 

“Cheer-up, cheer-up,’’ answered 
the robin. She sounded as if she were 
laughing. Then she cocked her head 
on one side, found a worm and flew 
home to feed her good babies in 
their nest. 

Julie felt unhappy. Her mother 
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was on the back steps waiting for 
her only little girl. She could not 
look in ‘her mother’s eyes and feel 
easy, so she gazed at her toes. 

At last Julie’s mother said slowly, 
“T see a little green paint-stepper!” 

Then Julie looked up and asked 
hopefully, “‘Where, mother, where? 
Is it a new kind of a bird?” 

“Julie, my child,” her 
mother answered sadly, 
“you have turned into 
a little green paint- 
stepper. Look back and 
see the foot-prints of a 
little girl who disobeyed 
her mother.” 

Julie looked back. On 
the cement walk and 
on the stepping-stones 
were the green painted 
tracks of a child who 
had gone hopping and 
skipping on the freshly 
painted floor of their neighbor's 
garden-house. 

“Stand still,” said mother, ‘until 
I take off your slippers. I knew that 
floor had just been painted, and that 
was why I asked you to stay inside 
our yard.” 

Julie walked barefooted into the 
house. She waited a while and then 
asked, “‘Have you telephoned to the 
children, mother, about coming over 
to play?” 

“Yes, indeed,” mother replied. 
“They cannot come. They were 
paint-steppers too!”’ 

After she said her prayers that 
night, Julie told her mother that it 
had been a long, long, lonely day, 
even if the sun did shine and the 
birds did sing. 

“I think,” she promised, “that 
for always and always I will be a 
mother-minder and not a _ paint- 
stepper. It is a happier way. Good 
night!” 
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ACTUAL VISITS 
TO P & G HOMES 


NG. § 


She was a rosy-faced youngster of about 
four with a smudge on her nose. And 
she was sliding down her own front steps 
in a pair of blue and white 
rompers which looked immac- 
ulate—from the front. 

“Mother’s in the garden,” 
she said. 

So I went around to ask 
Mrs. Moore about laundry 
soap, just as I had asked a great 
many other women in that 
small Chicago suburb. I found 
her in the neatest of little gar- 
dens, gay with perennials. 

“What kind of laundry soap 
do I use?” she repeated with a 
surprised smile. “Well, recent- 
ly I’ve begun to use P and G, 
and I’m delighted with it. You 
see, I’m particular about 
Molly’s clothes—I wash them myself, 
so I wanted to find a soap which was 
quick without being harmful. 

“J put clean rompers on Molly every 
day of the week, but on Sunday she blos- 
soms out in real little girl clothes. You 
should see how proud she is of them! 


cAn ironing hint from Mrs. Moore 


‘*When I have to iron a dress with buttons I always fold a 
bath towel several times, place it under the buttons and iron 
the garment on the wrong side. This presses the buttons 
down into the soft towel and irons the material around the 
buttons without any trouble.’’ 
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Of course all this makes quite a lot of 
washing, but I find P and Ga wonderful 
help. I do far less rubbing than I did be- 
fore and the clothes look nicer. 

“Colors, I find, stay beauti- 
fully clean and fresh—and my 
white clothes are really a joy! 
I rarely boil them, yet they 
are clean and white, and they 
smell sweet and fresh! It’s 
wonderful, too, to have a soap 
that you can use with hot or 
cold water. I use P and G for 
all my washing and cleaning — 
dishes, too.” 

No wonder that Mrs. 
Moore, and millions of other 
women who are careful of their 
clothes, .like P and G. No 
wonder that P and G is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in 
America! Less work, less rubbing, less 
boiling! Fresh colors and sweet-smelling 
clothes whether you use hot, cold or 
lukewarm water. Don’t you think that 
P and G should be doing your washing 
and cleaning too? . 
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Saturday - a tomboy in rompers; 
but you should see her on Sunday/ 
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The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
America— 


that is why it costs so little 
Compare P and G with the laundry 
soap you now use—price, weight, 


quality. Then you'll see P and G’s 
astonishing value. 


© 1926, The P. & G. Co. 








